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[Continued from page 311.) 


Ir has been said that the works of the old dramatists are totally 
unknown to the generality of readers, and are only found in the hands 
of an adventurous few, who have deviated from the beaten paths of 
study to explore for themselves less familiar or less exhausted tracts of 
literary amusement. Although of late years these works have attracted 
some degree of attention, it has chiefly been among literary men; and 
the subject being in a great degree new to the general reader, writers 
on the subject have been at liberty to propagate opinions and make 
assertions as facts, which have done no small injury to the reputation 
of the old dramatists. The reader has been taught to expect that there is 
nothing in these writings but unalloyed excellence ; and when he finds 
the bombast and butloonery which the finest of the productions of 
almost all the earlier of the old dramatists are disfigured with, he 
begins to believe he has been trifled with, in being led to expect beau- 
ties where he has so much deformity. The dramatists, the immediate 

predecessors of SHAKSPEARF, have suffered more from this cause than 
those who came after him—Martroe, Greexe, PEELE, and some others 
of less note, who have the best right to that title which has so absurdly 
and unjustly given to SHAKSPEARE the credit of being the founder and 
sole inventor of the English drama. His fame is surely great enough, 
without robbing other men of theirs, to deck him in borrowed plumes. 
But however much his predecessors lave been neglected and thrown 
into the shade by the Shakspearian school, there can be no doubt that 
they have contributed largely to one of the most valuable portions of 
the poetic literature of our country ; abounding as they do in exalted 
feeling, and revelling in imagination, in force and copiousness of ex- 
pression, in truth and variety of character, in rapid change of inci- 
dents, in striking and interesting situations, and, above all, in justice 
und elevation of sentiment. All these productions are extremely defec- 
live and irregular in the severe eye of Grecian criticism ; but the ver- 
diet of the heart, of human nature, and common sense, will always be 
more decisive with us than all the cold and scholastic dogmas of critical 
and censorial regularity. All the dramas of this age are of a mixed 
kind; and in those which are most interesting, and in which the highest 
powers of the author are developed, we have most pathetic tragedy, or 
the gravity and dignity of tragedy, blended with comedy, and long 
tracts of history with both. This association of heterogeneous objects 
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must in a great degree disadvantageously divide and break the atten- 
tion, and prevent the full and satisfactory flow of the sentiments and 
passions; yet, in these original and beautiful productions, all-subduing 
genius is so predominant over their irregularities and faults, that, in 
the language which DryDeN applied to SHakspeare, “ they give us 
as much pleasure as we can bear.” We have ever new editions of 
Forp and Massincer, and reprints of the selections of Dops ey ; 
Cuarves Lame was the first to show that we want as many volumes 
more filled with the plays of Martog and his contemporaries, the 
immediate predecessors of SHAKSPEARE, Of which readers in general 
know comparatively nothing. Not a third part of the treasures of old 
English dramatic literature has been exhausted. Are we afraid that 
the genius of SHakspeare would sufler in our estimate by the dis- 
closure? He would indeed be somewhat lessened as a miracle and 
a prodigy ; but he would lose no height by the confession. MARrLOE, 
the true (though imperfect) father of our tragedy, preceded him; and 
along with him, and not from him, sprang up a race of mighty dra- 
matists. 

Wesster, Decker, Heywoop, and the rest of his great contem- 
poraries, went on their own ways, and followed their individual im- 
pulses, not blindly prescribing to themselves his tract. It is out ot 
no detracting spirit to SHAKSPEARE we say this; but we resent the 
comparative obscurity in which some of his most valuable co-operators 
remain. It is but justice to these writers to state, that SHAKSPEARE 
was not the founder of our drama. Had there been no drama, he 
would in all likelihood have been but the author of Venus and Adonis, 
and of a few sonnets forgotten among the numerous works of the Eliza- 
bethan age. VoLutaire has insultingly called SHakspPeaRe a drunken 
savage, and said the English were totally destitute of taste in admiring 
his monstrous productions. He is deservedly regarded as the pride 
and ornament of his country. After having attracted the admiration 
of his contemporaries, his plays were banished from the theatre by the 
fanatical zeal of the Puritans, by whom every thing that could ame- 
liorate the national taste was proscribed as the invention of Satan. 
Macbeth, Hamlet, and Lear were little calculated to please a profligate 
Court, that delighted in the declamatory nonsense of Drypen, and the 
despicable ribaldry of Cenrutvre. But the glory of SHAKSPEARE 
revived; it has augmented with the progress of taste, and must con- 
tinue to increase till feeling and judgment are extinguished. 

CuristoPpHer Marvoe, Roserr Greene, Georce Peeve, and 
Tuomas Lover, the founders of the English drama, were men who 
had been regularly educated. Martog was of Benet's College, Cam- 
bridge, and took his degree there as Master of Arts in 1587. Imme- 
diately on leaving the University he came to London, and became, as 
Warton has told us, an actor and a playwright. We think that 
Mr. Couuier, in his History of Dramatic Literature, has very clearly 
shown that Martoe was the first poet who used blank verse as the 
vehicle of the drama. Until his time, plays for the public stage were 
written sometimes in prose, but most commonly in rhyme; and the 
object of MarLoe was to substitute blank verse. With his daring and 
original genius, he felt that prose was heavy and unattractive, and 
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rhyme unnatural and wearisome; he determined to make a bold effort, 
to the success of which we know not how much to attribute of the 
after-excellence of even SHAKSPEARE himself. We cannot suppose 
that, had Marvoe never lived, SHakspEARE would have remained 
content in the clinking shackles of rhyme ; but it is certain that in his 
earlier dramatic compositions he shows a greater degree of fondness 
for it than some of his contemporaries. MARLok was the first dramatist 
who made any impression upon the heart of the audience. He possessed 
more genius and refinement, and drew his materials from a purer 
source, than any former dramatic poet. His career was melancholy 
and brief, but he has left sufficient testimonies of power to convince 
us that, if he had lived longer, he would have contested the palm with 
the most celebrated of his successors, the poets of the age of Exiza- 
BETH. ‘The familiar appellative of Kit may be considered as an evi- 
dence of a kind disposition and a companionable nature. Some one 
has called him “that elemental wit Kit Martoe;” and Heywoop 
informs us that 


*“ Marloe, renown’d for his rare art and wit, 


Could ne’er attain beyond the name of Kit.” 


The writer of the life of Martoe,in Pickering’s edition of his works, 
has collected some fine testimonies in his favour from the contemporary 
poets. Nasu, speaking of that brilliant but somewhat too voluptuous 
poem, Hero and Leander, expresses himself thus: “Of whom divine 
Mvusxus sung, and a diviner muse than he, Kir Marzog.” Prete, 
in his Honour of the Garter, thus speaks of him :— 


“* Unhappy in thy end, 
Marloe, the Muse’s darling, for thy verse 
Fit to write passions for the souls below, 


If any wretched souls in passion speak.” 
In the Return from Parnassus he is mentioned in these words :— 


“* Marloe was happy in his buskin’d muse ; 
Alas' unhappy in his life and end. 
Pity it is that wit so ill should dwell ; 


Wit lent from heaven, but vices sent from hel!.” 


And Drayrown describes him in still more complimentary terms : 


“ Next Marloe, bathed in the Thespian springs, 
Had in him those brave translunar things 
That your first poets had. His raptures were 
All air and fire, which made his verses clear ; 
For that fine madness did he still retain 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” 


These praises apply to his intellectual character. His morals have 
not escaped censure ; but with what justice the accusations have been 
made against him, it is difficult to determine with accuracy. The 
manners of the age in which he lived were such, that to be a frequenter 
of taverns did not infer a vicious course of life ; and the major part of 
» 4 S 
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society not having access to the higher pleasures of the mind, it ts not 
extraordinary that even superior men should have been led by the 
common example into the too great devotion to sensual vratification. 
But it must be remembered, that the persons who have repudiated 
Martoe and his brother dramatists are the severe moralists who have 
judged the amusements of the stage inimical to virtue. There are many 
who conceive its exhibitions to be inconsistent with religious principle. 
To those our observations can give no interest, unless, perhaps, a pain- 
ful one; and we must even say with old Dan Chaucer— 
















“ Turn o’er the leaf, and chuse another tale, 
For you shall find enough, both great and small 
Of storial thing that toucheth gentillesse, 

And eke morality and holinesse.”’ 
















; Maroe did not rest content with merely changing the vehicle of a 

: . . . 

3) play from rhyme to blank verse. In the short prologue to the first part 
. of Tamburlaine the Greate we tind the following lines: 






























* From jigging veins of rhyming mother wits, 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 
We'll lead you to the stately tent of war, 
Where you shall hear the Scythian Tamburlaine 
' Threatening the world with hie h astounding terms, 
And scourging kingdoms with his conquering sword : 
View but his picture in the tragic glass, 
And then applaud his fortunes as you please.”’ 
tT 
| We here see that Martoge intended to substitute blank verse for 
"| rhyme. Mr. Conwter has given : as his opinion, that many of the 
lines “full of sound and fury,” in Tamburlaine, the play in which he 
tried the experiment of appe He! ae ‘ the higher sympathies of our nature 
| on the stage, were not inserted in this play because he thought them 
good, but because he hoped the audience would think them so. He 
. wrote ad captandum ; and it is unfair to try him by the ordinary rules 





of good taste and sound criticism. 

He brought every thing he could render available to his aid in this 
undertaking, which may excuse him for adopting the following simile 
of the almond-tree from SPENSER: 












* And in my helm a triple plume shall spring, 


Spangled with diamonds, dancing in the air, 






To note me emperor of the three-fold world ; 





Like to an almond-tree ymounted high 





Upon the lofty and celestial mount 





Of ever-green Selinis, quaintly deck'd 





With blooms more white than Hericina’s brows, 







W hose tender blossoms tremble eve ry one 


At every little breath that through heaven is blown.’”’ 










Marior could not have selected for his purpose a better subject than 
the life and conquests of TAMBURLAINE, who rose from the lowest station 
in life to the honours of a throne. He carried the spectator “to the 
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stately tent of war,” and took ample room for striking effects and novel 
In examining Tamburlaine the Greate, this fact should be 
borne in mind—that it was the first attempt of the kind, and that the 
author made great sacrifices, as a poet, to promote its success. 
at once account for all the fustian and hyperbole by which the produc- 
tion is disfigured ; yet even these are of such an extraordinary charac- 
ter, that we must pronounce even its absurdities the work of a man of 
fervid and exalted genius. 

The following speech of Tamburlaine to Cosroe is an instance :— 


*“ The thirst of reign and sweetness of a crown, 


That caused the eldest son of heavenly Ops 
To thrust his doating father from his chair 
And place himself in the empyreal heaven, 
Moved me to manage arms against thy state ; 
What better precedent than mighty Jove ? 
Nature, that form’d us of four elements 
Warring within our breasts for regiment, 
Doth teach us all to have aspiring minds. 
Our souls, whose faculties can comprehend 
rhe wond’rous architecture of the world, 
And measure every wand’ring planet’s cour 
Still climbing after knowledge infinite 

And always moving as the restless spheres 
Will us to wear ourselves and never rest 
Until we reach the ripest fruits of all— 

That pt rfect bliss and sole felicity, 


The sweet fruition of an earthly crowr.” 


There are many attributes of high poetry in the following 
hyperbole on the beauty of Zenocrate when Tamburlaine first 


“ Ah, fair Zenocrate'! Divine Zenocrate ' 


Fair is too foul an epithet for thee, 

Phat, in thy passion for thy country’s love, 
And fear to see thy kingly father’s harm, 

With hair dishevell’d wipest thy watery cheeks, 
And, like to Flora in her morning pride 
Shaking her silver tresses in the air, 

Rain’st on the earth resolved pearls in shower 
And sprinklest sapphires on thy shining face, 
Where Beauty, mother of the Muses, sits, 

And comments volume with her ivory pen, 


Taking instructions from thy tlowing eyes.” 


= 


“Souls made of fire and children of the Sun.” 


igvel 
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It will 


piece ot 


beholds 


The splendour of the diction and the rhythmical harmony of these 
passages must be universally admitted ; the gorgeous exi 


‘ation of 
the language is perhaps adapted to the 


In both the parts of Tamburlaine there are many such passages as 
these; but it must be confessed that there is a vein of extravagant exag- 
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geration pervading the whole, approaching in some instances to “ mere 
midsummer maduess.”’ 

The play of Edward the Second is a much more chaste production, 
and, according to the modern standard of composition, is MARLor’s 
best play. The character of Edward is drawn with much historic truth. 
The reluctant pangs of abdicating royalty in Edward is a finer touch 
of the poetry of grief than is to be found in Suaksreare’s Richard the 
Second :— 


“ Edward. Ah, Leicester! weigh how hardly I can brook 
To lose my crown and kingdom without cause : 
ro give ambitious Mortimer my right, 

That like a mountain overwhelms my bliss ; 
In which extremes my mind here murther’d is 
But what the Heav’ns appoint I must obey ! 
Here, take my crown ; the life of Edward too 
Two kings in England cannot reign at once 
But stay awhile ; let me be king till night, 
rhat I may gaze upon this glittering crown ' 
So shall my eyes receive their last content, 
My head the latest honour due to it, 

And jointly both yield up their wished right 
Continue ever, thou celestial sun ! 

Let never silent night possess this clime ; 
Stand still, you watches of the element! 

All times and seasons rest you at a stay, 

That Edward may be still fair England’s king '— 
But day’s bright beam doth vanish fast away, 
And needs I must resign my wished crown. 


Inhuman creatures ! 


nursed with tiger’s milk ' 
Why gape you for your sovereign’s overthrow *— 


My diadem I mean, and guiltless life. 


See, monsters, see! I'll wear my crown again 
What! fear you not the fury of your king *— 
But, hapless Edward! thou art fondly led : 
They pass not for thy frowns as late they did, 
But seek to make a new-elected king, 
Which fills my mind with strange despairing thoughts, 
Which thoughts are martyred with endless torment ; 
And in this torment comfort find I none, 
But that | feel the crown upon my head ; 
And therefore let me wear it yet awhile. 

Trusty. My Lord, the Parliament must have present news, 
And therefore, say, will you resign or no ? 

Edw. Vl) not resign! but, whilst I live, be king' 
Traitors! begone and join with Mortimer, 
Conspire, elect, install, do what you will ; 
Their blood and yours shall seal these treacheries. 


Winchester. This answer we'll return, and so farewell 
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Leicester, Call them again, my Lord, and speak them fair ; 
For, if they go, the prince will lose his right. 


Edw. Call thou them back ; I have no power to speak. 
Leices. My Lord, the King is willing to resign. 
Winch. If he be not, let him choose 


Edw. O would I might! But heav’n and earth conspire 
lo make me miserable! Here, receive my crown '— 
Reeeive it! No—these guilty hands of mine 
Shall not be guilty of so foul a crime. 

He of you all that most desires my blood, 
And will be call’d the murtherer of a king, 
Take it! What! are you moved—pity you me 
Then send for unrelenting Mortimer, 
And Isabel, whose eves being turn’d to steel, 
Will soover sparkle fire than shed a tear. 
Yet stay ; for rather than I will look on them 
Here, here' Now, sweet God of Heav’n, 

[ He gives them the cromn 
Make me despise this transitory pomp, 
And sit for ever enthronized in heav’n. 
Come, Death' and with thy fingers close my eyes ; 
Or, if I live, let me forget myself! 


Winch. My Lord! 


Edw. Call me not Lord 
Away, out of my sight! All pardon me ; 
Grief makes me lunatic ' 
Let not that Mortimer protect my son : 
More safety is there in a tger’s jaws 
Than his embracemeuts. Bear this to the Queen, 
Wet with my tears and dried again with sighs : 
If with the sight thereof she be not moved, 
Return it back and dip it in my blood ! 
Conimend me to my son, and bid him rule 
Better than I. Yet how have I transgrest, 


Unless it be with too much clemency ? 
Trusty. Aud thus most humbly we do take our leave. 


Edw. Farewell; | know the next news that they bring 
Willi be my death—and welcome shall it be : 
lo wretched men death is felicity. 


Mr. Hazuirt, who cannot be accused of having overrated MAR Lor 
as a dramatic poet, has told us that “ the death of Edward the Second, 
in Marvoe’s tragedy, is certainly superior to that of SHAKSPEARE'S 
king ; and in heart-breaking distress, and the sense of human weakness 
claiming pity from utter helplessness and conscivus misery, is not sur- 
passed by any writer whatever.” Mr. CHARLES Lamp, in an Essay on 
the Characters of the Dramatic Writers contemporary with SHAKSPEARE, 
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also concurs in this opinion. He says, “ The death-scene of Mar.oe’s 
king moves pity and terror beyond any scene, ancient or modern, with 
which I am acquainted.” 


“ Pdward. Who’s there? What light is that? Wherefore comest thou ? 
Lightborn. To comfort you, and bring you joyful news. 


Edw. Small comfort finds poor Edward in thy looks: 
Villain! I know thou comest to murder me. 


Light. To murder you, my most gracious Lord ! 
Far is it from my heart to do you harm. 
The Queen sent me to see how you were used, 
For she relents at this your misery. 
And what eyes can refrain from shedding tears 





To see a king in this most piteous state ? 


Edw. Weepst thou already? List awhile to m 
And then thy heart, were it as Gurney’s Is, 
Or as Matrevis’, hewn from the Caucasus, 


Yet will it melt e’er I have done my tale. 


* * * * 


Edw. These looks of thine can harbour nought but death ; 
I see my tragedy written in thy brows, 
Yet stay awhile, forbear thy bloody hand, 
And let me see the stroke before it comes, 
That even then when I shall lose my life, 


My mind may be more steadfast on my God. 
Light. What means your highness, to mistrust me thus ? 
Edw. What mean’st thou, to dissemble with me thus? 


Light. These hands were never stain’d with innocent blood, 
Nor shall they now be tainted with a king’s. 


Edw, Forgive my mind, for having such a thought: 
One jewel have I left, receive thou this. 
Stull fear 1, and I know not what’s the cause, 
But every joint shakes as I give it thee. 
Oh! if thou harbour’st murder in thy heart, 


Let this gift change thy mind, and save thy soul 





Know that I am a king—Oh! at that nam 
I feel a hell of grief! Where is my crown ° 


Gone, gone! and do I remain ? 
Light. You're overwatch’d, my Lord ; lie down and rest 


Edw. But that grief keeps me waking, I should sleep ; 
For not these ten days have these eyelids closed : 
Now as I speak they fall, and yet with fear 


Open again. ©O wherefore sitt’st thou here 


Light. Uf you mistrust me, I'll begone, my Lord 
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Edw. No, no; for, if thou mean’st to murder me, 
Thou wilt return again ; and therefore, stay. 


Light. He sleeps. 
Edw. O let me not die yet! Stay, oh stay awhile ' 
Light. How now, my Lord ? 


Edw. Something still buzzeth in mine ears, 
And tells me if I sleep I never wake. 
This fear is that which makes me tremble thus ; 
And wherefore, tell me, wherefore art thou come ? 


Light. To rid thee of thy life. Matrevis, come ! 


Edw. I am too weak and feeble to resist. 


Assist ne, sweet God, and receive my soul!’’ 


The play of Lust’s Dominion, or the Lascivious Queen, has some simi- 
larity to Dr. Faustus. It is a striking picture of the unrestrained love 
of power, not as connected with learning, but with regal ambition and 
external sway. It is too much in the “ King Cambyses’ vein,” abounding 
in“ huffing, braggart, puti-up lines,” such as the play-writers anterior 
to SHAKSPEARE are full of, a | which Pistol imitates. 


The Rich Jew of Malta is not a good specimen of MARLOE's power, 
and will not bear comparison with SHAKSPEARE'S nobler production. 
The author has relied on the horror inspired by the subject to rouse 
the feelings of the audience. Barabas is a mere monster, brought on 
the stage with a large painted nose to please the “ groundlings.” 


In the very imperfect edition of MarLoe’s Works published by Picker- 
ing, “ Come with me and be my love” is omitted—the sweetest and de- 
servedly one of the most popular songs during the Elizabethan age, 


and to which Sir Warrer RaLeigH wrote an answer. Its beauty is 
apology enough for its insertion here. 


“ Come with me and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove, 
That valleys, groves, and hills, and fields, 


Woods or steepy mountain yields. 


And we will sit upon the rocks, 
See ing the she phe rds feed their tlock- 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 


Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A cap of flowers, and a kirtl 


Embroider’d with the leaves of myrtle , 


A gown made from the finest wool, 
Which from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Fair lined slippers for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest old 
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“ A belt of straw and ivy buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs : 
And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Come live with me, and be my love. 


“ The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning. 
If these delights thy mind may move, 
Come live with me, and be my love.’’ 


SHAKSPEARE having made Sir Hugh Evans, in the Merry Wives o/ 
Windsor, quote the first four lines of this song, it has often been ascribed 
to him; and the fact that, in the copy of his minor poems, printed in 
1599, this song was included, and as this edition was printed during 
the life-time of SHAKsPrEARE, it made the opinion of its being his 
gain considerable currency. In the year following, however, this poem 
appeared in England's Helicon, with Makvoe’s name annexed, and 
RALEIGH’S answer to it, with his usual signature of “ Lgnoto.”” Isaac 
WALTON seems to have known the authorship of these poems. We 
find, in the first edition of his Complete Angler, printed in 1653, he has 
described them as “ that smooth song which was made by Kit Mar ioe 
‘now at least fifty years ago, and an answer to it which was made by 
“ Sir Warter RatveieH in his younger days—old-fashioned poetry, 
“ but choicely good; I think much better than the strong lines that are 
“ now in fashion in this critical age.” 

This gifted man met with his death in a brawl at Depttord, ina 
brothel, at the early age of 30. Thus died the man who, had he lived 
longer to profit by the example of SHakspeare, would in all likelihood 
have polished the strong misguided ene rgy of his genius, and, refined 
to excellency by rivalship, might perhaps have disputed the palm with 
SHAKSPEARE himself. His death is alike to be lamented for its dis- 
gracefulness and prematurity. Eight tragedies, and his numerous 
translations from the classics, evince that, if his life was somewhat pro- 
fligate, it was not idle. His translations of Ovip’s Elegies were publicly 
burnt for licentiousness by order of the bishops. If the same meed of 
justice had been dealt out to SHAKSPEARE’S Venus and Adonis, we fear 
that it also would have hardly escaped the flames. We think that what 
we have here said of Mariog, borne out as we are by the quotations 
from his works in this and our former article, will amply justify us in 
placing him high in the list of the dramatic worthies of England. 

It is humiliating to reflect on what a slender footing rests the fame 
of a man of genius. It became the fashion to estimate the predecessors 
and contemporaries of SHAKSPEARE merely as they approached him in 
the character of their productions; and the highest praise which 
Puituies, in his Theatrum Poetarum, bestows wpon Mar.oe is, that 
“ he resembled him (SHaKsPeaRe), not only in his dramatic circum- 
* stances, but also im that unsophisticated wit which is natural to that 
“incomparable poet.” The proper way of putting the resemblance 
between these two poets, is to say that SHakKSPEARE resembles MARLOE 
in many of his excellences. SHAKSPEARE learnt much from Mar voe, 
and he nothing from SHaksreare. And yet this mau is spoken of by 
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Dr. DRakg, in his certainly very valuable, because erudite work, Shak- 
speare and his Times, as “a poet, though once in high repute as a dra- 
“matic writer, but whose fame now is supported merely by one of his 
« miscellaneous pieces ;’—alluding to the song already quoted, we sup- 
pose. Even MILTON seems to have had admiration enough for MarLor 
to cause him to lay himself under an obligation to his writings. The 
reply of Mephistophiles to the inquiry of Faustus concerning the 
locality of Hell bears a striking analogy to the description of Satan's 
internal and ever-present torments at the commencement of the fourth 
hook of Paradise Lost. Faustus inquires of Mephistophiles, “« Where 
is the place that men call Hell?’ He replies— 


“ Hell hath no limits, nor is circumscribed 
In one self place; but where we are is hell, 
And where hell is there we must ever be ; 
And, to be short, when all the world dissolves, 
And every creature shal! be purified, 


All places shall be hell that are not heaven.” 


{To be continued. | 
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riik ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Our Second Visit.) 


Critics are sometimes obliged to tolerate most intolerable things. 
The author of “The Miseries of Human Life’’ should certainly have 
enregistered among them the vexed feelings of the Exhibition-critic, 
who, whilst pondering over some exquisite passage in a picture, or per- 
haps meditating on the general arrangement of its composition, has his 
means of lucubration suddenly eclipsed by some dull dunce, or it may be 
some hilarious offspring of fashion and frivolity—stepping or frisking 
obtrusively before him. Something analogous to this is the suffering of 
the more grave and slow-paced monthly reviewer, when the diurnal and 
hebdomadal picture-critics pop or hop before, and anticipate or thwart 
his own sublime views, which are always, of course, 


* More true, more just, more wise, more—every thing.” 


We expressed some regret on the occasion of our former visit to the 
Somerset-house Exhibition, at being pushed by the throng of visitors 
from the Great Gallery into the Ante-room, and being compelled to 
attend to Mr. R. Wesratv’s “ Whirl-blast” before we could pay our 
respects to his superior productions : and now—Lo! Studio, a new and 
half-fledged critic, having burst from the shell, has placed himself 
directly before our Westalls, and various other of those turtles whom 


we had turned on their backs and thought to have called for on our 
return, 
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Yes! even the tender, the timid, the mannerly, the delicate Studio, 
whose editor or author seems to fear his readers will fancy or perceive 
that he does not understand the Italian language unless he pretixes Lo! 
to his assumed proper designation (which designation is really not at 
all amiss)—even the tame, the inefficient, the timid Studio, which 
“hopes its intentions will not be misunderstood,” when it advises Mr. 
Harr to “ pay much more attention to the drawing of his figures ;”’ and 
“ must say that the artists have not shown that due share of zeal (for his- 
toric painting) which they were bound to do” —has been “ struck with the 
impropriety of placing Mr. WesTALv’s disgusting landscapes on a level 
with the eye, to the exclusion of many clever compositions from the 
hands of persons who are not members ;"" and thinks it remembers, 
‘when the list of officers for the present year was published, to have 
seen the name of Mr. WesTaLi amongst [those of] the Council.” 

A little more of direct truth, and a little less of cireumlocution, would 
be better for Lo Studio and its readers. Does not this writer know 
that Mr. WesTALu was one of the arrangers’ Is he not aware that that 
circumstance “does account for the situation [situations] of his pic- 
tures?” Unhappily, it accounts for much more, since it tells also, that 
those who were associated with him in the task of arranging or hane- 
ing the pictures, were so little under the influence of any feelings o1 
reasonings of public utility, or disinterested virtue, aud so much under 
those of the long-complained-of and damning csprit-de-corps, or nar- 
row-minded exchange of selfishness, as not to check or repress WesTALL 
when he seized on the best lights and most conspicuous places for his 
own works, under the mask of arrangement. 

Does not this show that Mr. WestTaty knows not only what he may 
dare to do, but whom he may rely on for corrupt acquiescence ? 

Lo Studio—the delicate, the timid—that thinks it remembers what 
it might easily have ascertained before it printed—also thinks itself suf- 
ficiently critical if it dismisses Mr. WesTaLv’s landscapes, which are at 
least four in number, with the single coarse epithet “ disgusting.” A 
Royal Academician is to paint four large landscapes, and, lo! a public 
critic emphatically claiming to be regarded as studious, is to dismiss 
them from his further notice with the solitary epithet “disgusting.” 
Oh, Criticism! oh, Landscape-painting! and oh, Academicianship ! 
art thou come to this? 

Mannered, and common-place, these pictures are ; widely astray from 
the details of nature, has their artist wandered ; and little fit are they 
to appear in the same Gallery with the landscapes of ConsTasce, Leer, 
Turner, CaccoTr, and STANFIELD: and had Lo Studio said or argued 
to this purpose ; or had he intimated how much better he would have 
been pleased, had “Ricuarp Westaxy, R.A. Principal Painter to their 
Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Kent and the Princess Victoria,” re- 
served these conspicuous places for pictures from his brother WiLLtAM’s 
pencil, who paints landscape ten thousand times better than the “ Prin- 
cipal Painter to the Princess Victoria!’—we would heartily have joined 
with him. By the way, while inferior men stick up their works by the 
half-dozen, we regret to see that the meritorious Winniam WesTALL 
a circumnavigator too, who is acquainted with every climate but that ot 
the Court—does not exhibit a single picture! That such an artist 
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should—from lack of patronage—be driven to stone-etching, from the 
superior arts, of which he is so eminently capable, would be no great 
credit to the boasted and boasting nineteenth century ! which expects, 
and almost demands, this note of wonder, in homage to its refinements 
and poleetical advancement, forsooth; its sixpenny art, and penny 
literature ; and its cheap-knowledge Chancellor. Certainly, however, if 
the penny-wise-led and tax-pound-foolish people come to learn so 
much of law and equity, for their pence, as to leave the Chancery Court 
without suitors, HENry BrouGuam will have good reason to rejoice in 
his sinecure.—But we are travelling out of the record. 

Lo Studio says of R. Westaiu’s Death of King James the Second, at 
the Palace of St.-Germain-en-Laye, in the year V7O01—* Mr. WesTALy 
has been more successful than in the landscapes to which we have made 
such, we admit, by no means complimentary allusion; yet we would not 
he understood as, in the slightest degree, awarding even our poor meed 
of approbation to the picture ; for, to say the truth, we think it altogether 
unworthy of the situation in which it is placed. The colouring is most 
vicious, and the heads of the fiqures altogether deficient in expression.” 


“To make the charm the madder, 


Here’s the tongue of pois’ning adder :” 


In the very same page, we read from the pen of this Mistress* Can- 
dour: “Our inclination prompts us to praise wherever tt is possible ; 


and where defects are not absolutely outrageous, to avvid the expression 
of our disapprobation.”’ 


— 250 dance, ve dogs, to your fiddle-de-dee 4 


, 


You’ll ne’er meet such a kind soul as me.’ 


Now, this i poor meed” and its poverty we shall not dispute—is by 
no means justly bestowed; and this “saying of the truth” (as we 
opine—but the reader must judge) will be found somewhat fallacious. 
The colouring of Westau.’s “ Death of James the Second,” though 
peculiar, is not “most vicious ;"’ nor are “the heads of the figures 
altogether deficient in expression: so far from it, that, on the contrary, 
some of them (the Young Pretender and the Elders) are perhaps a 
litle overcharged with it. Yet of more than Father Saunders, even 
this may not unadvisedly be said, if even of him. It is a most critical 
point; and, upon the whole, we should incline to pronounce that the 
overcharging in the courtenance of Saunders was rather of character 
than expression. 

But is not all this gross and irrelevant? The delicate critical ques- 
lions are, whether the characters and expressions of countenance are 
of the appropriate kinds? Subject to certain critical deductions to 
which we shall anon advert, we esteem them to be rather fine. 





* The proem, in page 1, informs the readers of Lo Studio, that “ the editorial 
department is entrusted to a gentleman, whose object, in accordance with the views 
of the proprietors—|(of course, no author may now write but as his bookseller bids 
him: the apothecary must follow the prescription of the physician)|—will be to 
exercise the strictest impartiality and utmost candour in every observation he may 
feel called upon to make,” &e. Xe. 
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The face of the dying or recently-deceased King James is so tran- 
quil and resigned, that better kings might envy him his deathbed. 
That of the Archbishop-Cardinal Noailles is also much to the purpose. 
His grief is in due subservience to that of his French Majesty ; he 
feels but as a cardinal, while Louis sympathises as aking. But the 
expression of this head of Louis XIV. is rather what a poet or painter 
may conceive it ought to have been, than what we can suppose to have 
been the truth of so heartless and miseducated a personage. He seems 
more intensely and internally affected than the veracities of history do 
warrant. The “ Principal Painter to her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent and the Princess Victoria” has felt it his duty to paint 


” 


“ Kings as they ought to be, not as they are, 


and has learned from Apam Smita, how much the mere circumstances 
of high rank and birth sway the human sympathies. 

To our mind, the de ‘posed James is meant by the artist to be con- 
templated as being at the very point of death. Whether the soul has, 
or has not, quitted its mortal tenement, seems doubtful. The Duke ot 
Berwick believes it has; the Duke of Perth, whose right hand is pressed 
upon the clasped hands of Berwick, as if endeavouring to allay the too 
audible expression of that nobleman’s grief, doubts ; and the painter, 
with much address, has converted this doubt into a pic turesque inci- 
dent, which, by dee ‘pe ning the pathos of the deathbed sentiment, tells 
well. But James was a re puted good Catholic, and died among good 
Catholics: should, then, the Bishop, who has been administering the 
sacrament of extreme unction, have marched off, as he does, with his 
monks, at a moment so profoundly affecting to royalty and religion ’ 
Is it not conducting himself too much like an undertaker who has just 
finished his job? Or does the artist mean an insidious bye-blow at a 
certain selfish Bench ? 

On the whole, the pathetic story is ably told: the composition is 
well arranged; and the effect good. In these respects, the present pic- 
ture will take high rank: and no work in the Gallery has a clearer 
right to the denomination of an historical picture, since the historic 
and biographic circumstances—even the personal portraiture of some 
of the characters introduced—are selected from authentic documents, 
and combined by the mind and hand of a master. The prevailing 
tone of colour, though it has something morbid about it, is perhaps not 
that which would assimilate best with the gloom of a deathbed scene. 

The Academician who painted the picture before us has been accused 
of mannerism, and probably—if he is not conscious of the imperfec- 
tion—knows well the accusation: and hence, probably, in order to get 
away from himself, and his manner of secing or moulding nature, he 
has of late years occasionally indulged in the very allowable liberty of 
quoting from other painters. In his New Testament subjects, we have 
sometimes seen scribes, pharisees, and Roman soldiers march into his 
pictorial ranks, from the corps of ALBERT Durer ; and, in the present 
instance, the Prince James Edward, and Louis in his flowing Wycherly 
wig (or rather, perhaps, Rigaud wig) appear to be of the progeny of 
SrorHarp’s pencil. The genuine Prince of Sroruarp is here “ the 
Pretender.” 
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But the next picture, No. 205, as a work of art, is, notwithstanding 
these merits, much to be preferred to the “ Death of James the Second ;” 
and in so writing, we trust that we are not biassed by the loveliness and 
liveliness of its subject, so contrasted to the deathbed of a bigot. 

Pexry WILLIAMS, whom we understand to be an English student at 
Rome, should not be spoken of as an artist of considerable promise 
merely, but of high performance. Uwtns and WILLIAMS would appear 
to have been fellow-students, and to have learned together to look at, 
and transfuse into their works, the nature of a brilliant and genial cli- 
mate. Among the acclivities of soft Parthenope, or in some Parnassian 
nook, they have discovered the true painter's Hippocrene, and toge- 
ther have they drunk poetic inspiration, without being intoxicated. 

In P. Wituiams’s Scene at the Festa of the Madonna del Arco, the 
tasteful spectator is delighted with the happiest union of the domestic 
charities, with cheerfulness and religion ; and the artist has verified the 
prediction of him who sung 


“ Painting shall teach a paradise on earth.” 


According to the precepts of the ancient Christian faith of Italy, 
under the divine auspices of the Holy Virgin, and on a holiday occasion, 
a youthful and lovely mother has here brought forth her Cupid-looking 
son, and is teaching his infant feet to step in time to the music of a tam- 
bourine, on which a beautiful attendant girl, whose eyes are glistening 
with delight, is playing. It is quite in the spirit of the Allegro of 
Mitton, where we read that 


** Young and old came forth to play, 


On a sun-shine holiday.” 


Above is suspended a sort of Greco-Christian simulachra of the Ma- 
donna and Bambino, of the age of Massacio, or perhaps of a more vene- 
rated period ; but local to the occasion of the festival, we have no doubt. 
Such have we seen, with great pleasure, in former works of our talented 
T. Uwixs, when this sort of local superstition has been depicted or 
alluded to. 

The three principal figures, whose heads are carlanded with flowers 
in honour of the festival, are very charmingly grouped, and carefully 
and tastefully drawn in all their details : the colouring is vivid and bril- 
liant, and a fine glowing eflect of mirthful animation, which is pro- 
duced without the least seeming effort or contrivance, pervades the 
whole. Without impairing Mr. WitttaMs’s claim to originality, we 
may add, that the spirit of Poussiy appears to have presided over the 
composition of this simple and charming group, with its accessories ; 
and that the mother and child remind us of the antique grace of the 
best of the gem-envravers of ancient Greece. The name of PENRY 
Wittiams should have been printed at length in the Academy Catalogue ; 
or this artist should be styled the Roman WituiamMs, to distinguish him 
from his numerous surname-sakes. 

EASTLAKE was probably not far off, when our two Anglo-Italian stu- 
dents penetrated the mystery of the bright and genial colouring of the 
tropical climes: indeed we recollect his formerly exhibiting a florid and 
warm-hued pilgrim subject, as well as some other scenes that were this 
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pervaded ; so that, when he likes, he can thus supply his palette and 
pencils ; and perhaps the reason why his Grecian Fugitives (No. 214), 
which hangs near this “ Festa” from the pencil of Penry, and which at 
the first view might seem to call for the clear, cheerful sunlight of the 
southern latitudes, may be that its subject is cheerless. It is, however, a 
masterly production, where the contusion of retreating from a burning 
domicile, and before a successful enemy, is ably depicted. Truly it is 


a very atiecting performance, or, as the Literary Gazette has it, “ of 


singular interest and pathos,” and from which Mr. C.’s “huddling which 
shows the poet” had better have kept aloof. 

The hero of the multifarious group which occupies the foreground is 
finely animated by a promptitude of energy to succour or resent, which 
does honour to the painter: no figure was ever more completely on the 
alert. “ Ready, aye ready,” should be the motto to his arms. How 
admirably he handles his musket, and seems in transit to some decisive 
deed! The fugitives of both sexes and of all aves, whom the raseally 
Turks are pursuing from their blazing village, are under the dreadfully 
avitating extremes of hope and fear. Their relentless enemies are behind, 
hut the English are betore; and we are taught to wish most anxiously 
that both ship and boats were nearer to the suffering Greeks, 

Of the mid-ground group, a wounded Grecian chiet is expiring, while 
Religion performs her penultimate othee ; and the touching incident of 
a female binding the wounded right arm of a Greek warrior, who not- 
withstanding is waving a white sigual flag to the English with his left, 
is well thought of, and successfully introduced. 

Mr. Easteuake exhibits also two female heads of the size of nature, 
but on much smaller canvasses than the portrait-painters generally use 
for such displays. They are numbered 115 and 239. Both are studies 
from nature of Italian peasant-girls: and both possess such charms as 
might incline those who esteem themselves to be connoisseurs par excel- 
lence—namely, the superstitious admirers of the Old Masters (real or 
pretended )—to change their paganisin, or admit a new deity into their 
Pantheon; for none of the Old Venetian Painters, nor painters of any 
other of the Italian Schools, can surpass them for fleshy texture and 
clear truth of complexion, blended with a certain unsophisticated air. 
Mr. Easriake here shows that fe is no servile follower of the fashion, 
either of ReyNoips or Lawrence, in the painting of heads from nature. 
He has something better to do. 

But we stand engaged to do our best toward vindicating pictorial 
criticism (now relling into sad disrepute ) ny criticising the inetlicient 
critics, and must return to the task. 

We partly promised to say more of Richarp Westaw’s landscapes, 
Nos. 337 and 367, which are obtruded into such prominent situations 
in the School of Painting as are quite incompatible with that sound 
principle of academic duty, the best places for the best pictures ; but our 
brief limits compel us to let them pass with slight further notice. The 
painter either fears, or trusts too much to, the accuracy of observation 
of topographical visitors of the fashionable watering-places, and might 
as well have told the visitors of the Somerset-house Exhibition where- 
about “in the Isle of Wight” to tind such a scene as No. 337.  Seve- 
ral of the churches there bear no inconsiderable resemblance to each 
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other; and why not have informed us whether that of Newtown, or God- 
shill, or what other church, forms the characteristic feature of his land- 
scape? His blue sky contrasts very well—secundum artem—with the 
principal orange-brown tree; and the white cloud rolls mannerly 
across it. The rest—though not “ disgusting,” as Lo Studio has coarsely 
pronounced —like No. 367, The Entrance of a Wood [what wood ?} 
near Hastings — 
“The rest—is all but leather and prunella.” 


Nearly beneath this Hastings Wood, hangs No. 369, Bribery and 
Corruption, from the pencil of C. Laxpseer. This picture is placed 
so much beneath the eye that its perspective is lost, and it is, in all 
other respects, seen to considerable disadvantage. It presents us with 
the interesting scene from Scort’s “ Old Mortality,” where the heroine 
Edith Bellenden, and Jenny Denison, make their way toward the in- 
terior of the Tower of Tillictudlem, where Henry Morton is at the time 
incarcerated, by bribing Tam Halliday, then on duty as sentinel. 

The military habiliments and architectural costume of the period, 
are here sedulously attended to: and this regard extends to the dresses 
of the women, and even to the soldier's repast, which is placed on an 
old-fashioned cingque-cento carved table, where the tankard also is on 
duty. The soldier is helmeted; and attired in his buff coat of shamoy, 
plate armour, and jack-hoots; but his shoulder and back are toward the 
spectator, and his face but little seen. The mild, modest beauty—that 
retiring sensibility which denotes the lady-like superiority of Edith 
(though disguised), is ably and delicately discriminated from the shrewd 
zeal and chatty forwardness of her servant-girl, who is easily perceived 
to be ofan inferior grade, though she necessarily acts the more prominent 
part in the present scene. Her sweetheart Halliday wishes her to come 
aime next time: the trustworthy Jenny, secretly intent on the time 
present, and on the accomplishment of that purpose of her mistress 
which depends on her own strategie and address, replies, “ May-be I 
will, and may-be I winna; but if ye get the dollar (putting it into his 
hand), yell like that just as weel.” 

The superficial critic of the Atheneum, little solicitous for the public 
information on these points, and ignorant or heedless that 


“ He who would search for pearls must dive below,” 


appears to have left unlooked at, what was best worthy of observation 
—namely, all those passages of the work which are exquisite; and to 
have done so, from incompetence, or wilfulness— because the picture 
is, in this respect, what it ought to be ; that is to say, retiring, delicate, 
unobtrusive, and the reverse of vulgar. Precisely that for which we 
iastal picture-critics in their office, is left undone. Seeing only the 
servant-girl and soldier, our Scotch feelosopher and critical dissertator 
on art, quaintly, and in the true touch-and-go style, writes—* LAN DSEER 
has not sueceeded well in this picture ; there is some simplicity, and 
more vulgarity :"’ and thatis all. Nothing of its composition : nothing 
of its amenities: nothing of its veracities: nothing of its impressive 
chiaroscuro. Nothing but the dictum of the dissertator. 

Perhaps he may have hoped, that since “ Painters write their names 
at Cos” in other characters and language than his, his criticism, or “ posey 
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of a ring,” would pass muster in a crowd. However this may have been, 
we can safely trust such of our readers as do inspect the picture in ques- 
tion, to retort on him who is so puffed off by the Scotch and English 
newspapers and mercenary booksellers, as the paragon of writers upon 
art, that there is in his criticism on the above picture—* some simpli- 
city, and more vulgarity.” 

No. 351 is the Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, seated at the bottom of 
the Rhymer’s Glen ; so called for having been the scene of the meetings 
between Thomas of Erceldoun the rhymer, and the Fairy Queen. 

This Glen is the place where, when Sir WaLtrer walked over from 
Abbotsford, to visit his daughter and son-in-law (Mr. and Mrs. Lock- 
HART), at their residence, he was accustomed to sit on a rocky bank to 
rest, and recruit himself for the remainder of the journey; and here, 
when the weather was sultry, he would unbonnet, as we behold him in 
the present picture. The painter, as we learn, has more than once 
accompanied him on this walk, with his favourite dogs; so that the 
work before us is, correctly speaking, a biographical picture, which wil! 
carry down to posterity the name of the artist together with that of 
the poet—ay, and those of his dogs; for Maida, Ginger, and Spice 
may not be left unmentioned. 

Maida, the old and staid staghound (also weary with the walk), 
lies gravely at the poet’s feet; while the younger dogs have leaped on 
the bank where their master sits, and are soliciting his attention. 
Ginger, indeed, seems full of that starting fun which characterises thes: 
little Seotch terriers: his eye flashes with animation: he is a sort of a 
canine poet; not only the dog of Sir Walter, but the Sir Walter ot 
dogs; and the venerable and romantic knight himself, is to him an 
inspiring muse. 

As the portrait of a great man, the work this picture will be most 
compared with, is CHAaNnTREY’s bust. In both instances the poet is 
meditating ; but in LANDSEER’S there is a higher and holier abstraction 

—more of open frankness and benevolence—more disinterestedness ; 
while CHAN TREY’S looks, in the comparison, more crafty, and as if he 
were thinking for his own advantage. It needs no ghost to tell which 
of these expressions does most honour to the poet: but which is most 
congenial with the real character of the deceased, we do not presume to 
pronounce—or even to know. 

But, not only the face, and figure, and costume of Sir Walter are 
portrayed from nature, down to the shepherd's plaid and bonnet which 
he wore upon these pedestrian occasions ; but the scene and the dogs 
also are all portraits. And the little sheltered nook of his favourite 
ylen; the wild heather; the fox-glove; the fractured and_finely- 
coloured rocks; the trees beyond, which shelter the nook ; and the 
distant streamlet trickling from the heights towards the Rhymer's Glen 
—having each their value in the composition, and being all in har- 
mony, unite to give peculiar interest to the performance. 

But yet—he whom the Scottish newspapers have been induced to 
regard and laud as their chief critic upon subjects of Art, is not satisfied 
—it seems. Although he admits that “ the likeness is good, and the 
scene true to nature,” Mr. C. has pronounced it to be—not suflicientls 

poetical. The witty Clown of Dalswinton—the Toucustone of Athens 
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and Albemarle Street—* will fetch up your goats, good AupREy 
LANDSEER. He is here, with thee and thy goats, as the most capricious 
poet, honest Ovid, was among the Goths: and truly he would that the 
gods had made thee—poeetical.”’ 
- Notwithstanding his praise of the portraiture, he writes of the 
picture collectively. “It is weak where it should be strong: it wants 
poetry.’ He has just before informed his readers that “ Scott’s eyes 
look as if they saw what no other eyes could see; by which we sup- 
posed that he intended we should understand that poetic abstraction 
was expressed. Yet within less than half-a-dozen lines, he adds, that 
he would have had 

** His rapt soul sitting in his eyes :” 
which is to say, he would have had a portrait more approaching to 
grimace and swaggering. Now the poet is represented as being so far 
rapt, that he does not heed the solicitations of his frisky companion 
Ginger; but this picturesque, delicate, and natural suggestion, is not 
enough for “ one of the most lively and striking writers of the day, on 
subjects of Fine Art.” Really Mr. C. should have shown this criti- 
cism to his friend CHantrey, before he sent it to the dihenwum. 

He further adds, “ LanpseerR should not have taken him to that 
place of gramery unless to show him possessed beyond the Muse's 
painting.” The critic evidently wanted a thing of extravagance, which, 
though it might have “split the eves of the groundlings,”” would 
assuredly have “ made the judicious grieve.” 

Just as confidently, aud just as erroneously, does our Athenian 
write of No. LO9, « Bridge of Sighs, Ducal Palace, and Custom- House, 
Venue, with Canaletti painting, by J. M. W. Turxer, R.A.” 

This picture, he says, “ is more his [TurNeR’s] own than he seems 
aware of. He imagines he has painted it in the Canaletti style. The 
style is his, and worth CaNaLerrts ten times told.” 

Now, what ground is there for this positive asseveration, that Mr. Tur- 
NER ignorantly imagines he has painted his picture in the Canaletti style? 
Not the least. It appears to us neither more nor less than the des- 
picable barn-swaggering of a third-rate tragedy hero, on the part of this 
mendacious person, to pretend to know better than so experienced and 
illustrious an academécian, what ‘TURNER himself is about, or has per- 
formed. But there is here an assumed smartness of manner, and 
promptitude of delivery, which, with the groundling book-mercenaries 
and Scottish newspaper-men, seems to pass for gospel—a certain dog- 
matical air of masterly decision, which, really from a mountaineer of 
the Dalswinton district, must be sufficiently amusing to those who 
privileged, or permitted, to peep behind the curtain—see how the 
hebdomadals, and cheap penny-worths of shreds, are got up for stage- 
eflect, and to extract pence from the pockets of superticial readers. 

But what can reflecting and sober-minded people think of this 
flippant and flashy pretending to know ‘Turner's ignorance concerning 
CANALETTI's style and his own? The Scotch newspapers, the London 
Atlas, the Spectator, and certain other periodicals, for reasons best 
known to themselves (partly, perhaps, from the mere uatural sympa- 


thies of false pretension), have chosen to write of a man without the 
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least delicacy of pictorial taste or discernment, and with no very copious 
vocabulary (as we shall presently evince), as if he were the very paragon 
of writers upon art and artists, and had fairly entitled himse If to a mo- 
nopoly of such matters : and, thus exalted, this “most modest, and 
most lively, and striking writer of the day,” hesitates not to proclaim 
that the acknowledged first of our landscape-painters is entirely mis- 
taken in his estimate of the respective powers of CANALETT! and 
himself; and, as the critic “ assumes the rod,” he thinks it irresistibly 

clever to tell the Academician so to his face: and fancies he atones for 
the impude nt assumption, by the vulgar compliment which immedi: itely 
follows it. Or, it may even be, that he thinks to ne utratise or com- 
pe nsate the coarseness of the complime ut, that TURNER’s style is worth 
CANALETTIS “ten times told’”—or even to recommend this hyperbole, 

hy the delightful mendacity of the assertion concerning the self-igno- 
rance of our Royal Ac ademician. — Truly ; ; having travelled from 
Dalswinton to his place of banishment, “the most capricious poet, 
honest Sere” found himself among the Gorus, and—treats them 
accordingly. 

But, instead of these arbitrary dicta, why did not the “ ¢en-times-told” 
“ hest-fitted-of-any-man”’ inform his readers—if he knew —of the a hy 
and the wherefore? W hy not have plainly acquainted those who might 
not know, that TURNER had carried the harmonious apposition of anta- 
gonist colours further than CANALETTI: since that is the simple and 
essential truth of the matter at issue? Oh! but then people would 
have supposed that TurNer knew the secret almost as well as ‘Touch- 
stone, and Touchstone would not have appeared so mysteriously wise. 

And now for the “ ten-times-told superiority. CAN ALeTTi was a great 
and original artist; the discoverer of an important elementary principle 
in landscape-painting, which was adopted by our great countryman 
Witsox. Yet he did but promulgate a law which he found in nature. 
He painted what he saw. He saw in nature, that certain orange-tinted 
features of Venice relieved with brilliant advantage from the clear deep 
blue of the skies of that southern climate, and that her brick buildings 
were in like manner contrasted with the green rippling waters of the 
pent Adriatic; and Tnererore he painted them as we behold in his 
profoundly interesting pictures. A proof of which is, that when he 

came to England, he still painted what he saw. We no longer behold 
in his pietures the clear Venetian atmosphere, but the English haze 
the misty banks of the Thames. He who would satisly himself on this 
point, should visit Kew Palace. 

Now Turner, having ascended to the optical prineiple, paints from 
technical knowledge of the effeet of antagonist tints ; and, working from 
this knowledge, confidently carries the technical principle further than 
Canaretri. These things are well enough known within—ay, and 
without—the adyta of academies of art. They are even known, as the 
reader perceives, to our humble anonymous se ves: and yet the public, 
instead of demanding such evidence, endures to see a learned Mipas in 
the seat of justice, raising his eritic rod, shaking his wise head and 
ass's ears, like Burleigh inSueripan’s farce, and proclaiming APOLLO'S 
ignorance ! 

But ——look at Canacerrr’s details, both marine and architectural; 
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at the craft which crowds the port of Venice, or at her magnificent 
churches and palaces, as displayed in his works! Look at Sir Jony 
Soane’s Canalettis, or at those (belonging to some nobleman whose 
name we do not recollect) which were exhibited some few years since at 
the British Institution. Does Turxer beat him there “ ten times told?” 
No; nor, in these respects, beat him at all. We say this, as TuRNER 
would hear it, without the least sense of invidiousness. Indeed, for 
several years past, a question has been with real critics, whether this 
distinguished Academician was not carrying his love of technic display 
tw a meretricious excess? Not that we think it is so in the splendid pic- 
ture of Venice which is here before onr notice. Great geniuses are 
privileged to dare; and are 


“ Ne’er so sure our passion to create, 
As when they touch the brink of all we hate.” 


Be it remembered that we are not here intending to criticise TURNER, 
hut an incompetent critic, agreeably to our public engagements. And 
along with our reprehension, let the reader take our regret that light 
readers, as they are indulgently termed by those who flatter them, should 
tolerate, and even encourage, such art-deteriorating writers; and that 
such a writer as Mr. A. C. should have turned aside from the paths of 
legendary poetry, where he possesses knowledge and talent, and where he 
has so excelled as to have obtained far better praise than that of the 
mercenary and puffing newspapers—namely, that of his poetical com- 
peers—tor the purpose of obtruding such crudities as are contained in 
his books on art, and in the above —oracle. 

But the oracular secret of his seeming success and temporary publicity 
is out; and Cobbett’s Magazine may scarcely claim more than the merit 
of developing, in some degree, what the Ettrick Shepherd let escape in its 
rolled-up form. ALLAN CUNSINGHAM, he says, was “‘a great mannerist 
in expression ;"" and what he was in rhyme, he is in prose. Why, in 
the very page of the Atheneum which is here betore us, we read, “ STan- 
FIELD has just a touch too much sometimes of Sadler's Wells ;” and, 
“there is a touch too much of the stern in the portrait of Mrs. Norton.” 
Again, in the next week's paper, we arrive atthe irrelevance of “a touch 
or so too blue,” in treating of a landscape by ConsTasie ; and his 
“Lives” and “ Dissertations” abound with these significant touches. 
It is worthy of remark, and is probably well Known to book-makers and 
book-sellers, that as long as the gaudy bubble of a quaint manner can 
be kept afloat by puffing, the vulgar multitude will continue to follow 
and gaze, till by some slight and adverse, or fortunate, accident, it 
bursts and is annihilated. 

His Van Goyen looking out for a Subject, No. 125, which hangs 
at no great distance from Canaletti painting, Mr. Turner would appear 
to have devised and painted as a contrast and companion to the above; 
showing, in the one, with how little colour he, as well as Van Goyey, 
can produce a most effective picture ; and, in the other, how much of 
rich and splendid colour can be infused into such a performance ; and 
both with strict local propriety —** so vast Is art,’ so versatile the power 
of the artist before us. 

Each of these pictures includes a characteristic painted anecdote, 
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with a mental and personal portrait of a distinguished painter: and 
there is something honourable to Mr. Turner’s mind in this manifested 
sympathy with his predecessors in art. The one picture is all haze and 
humidity ; the other, all floridness and splendour. 

Like the cock in the fable, raking for what it feeds on, an indifferent 
or mediocre critic now and then scratches up a jewel ; and we have to 
thank him of the Atheneum for reminding us of an anecdote which is 
really illustrative of No. 125, and so modestly expressed that we quote 
it with — with its appended observation. 

‘It is related of Joux Van Goyen, that when he wished for a subje ct 
for his pencil, he manned a yacht, stood out to sea, and often in a 
“ stiff breeze, and sometimes on the edge of battle, ske tehed the war- 
‘* ships of his country: hence the truth and beauty of his delineations. 
Turver in this picture has given us Vax GoyEN looking out for a 
subject: it is a happy production.” 


- 


A capital Exhibition of Pictures in W ater- colours, by this artist, is 
just opened at Moon, Boys, and Graves’s, in Pall Mall, of which, if 

e had space, we would endeavour to express our commendation and 
oiediadiinn in detail. 

And another very interesting Exhibition of select works of the thre: 
past Presidents of the Royal Academy, Reynoips, West, and Law- 
RENCE—a room for each President—has been lately opened at the 
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FANTASIA. 


Ir was a dream, a wild unearthly dream, 

And yet ’twas of the earth, and earthly thoughts 
And earthly loves were mingled with the vision. 
My spirit had been disenthrall’d—free—free 
From all the heavy chains, humanity 

Lays upon those who share its joys and tears ; 
And mourn, and then are glad, and hate, and lov: 
In sympathy with this clay tenement, 

W hich seems as if it shared with us that being 
Which it but shelters, and had dwelt so long 

In close communion with the subtler spirit, 

As if at length, impregnate with the soul, 

And sanctified in each recess, replete 

With the immortal mind, the fire of thought 
Had purified its dwelling-place, and made 

Its dull and clay companion a co-heir 

With it to immortality. Free—free— 

Painless and sorrowless, without a gricf 

Of all the many piercing griefs that lit 

Like adders in the path of human lift 
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Unchafed by one of all the chains that gall 

The spirit here, and weigh it down to writhe 
And grovel in the dust, when it would seek, 

Like a freed bird, unshackled, to spring forth 
And lose itself amid the infinite : 

To know not space nor time, and yet to be, 

And feel its new existence by the joy 

With which it were impregnate, merged, not lost, 
Amid the wide, wide universe of being. 


And | was free. Through earth and air and sea 
! pass’d, beyond the moon and sun, and far 
Amid the gorgeous wilderness of stars, 

As borne upon my wishes. With the speed 
With which from nothing erst the world arose 
At the Almighty’s hest, when first amid 
Tumultuous chaos, and where Night had slept 

A past eternity, the high command 

Was given, “ Let light be,” and light there was. 


And thus, even thus, and with a speed that mock'd e 


rhe laggard lightning, was my being—now 

By swarth and glowing Ind; now by the pole, . 
Where pallid Winter holds his silent court ; 

Or far amid the ocean of thin space, 

Where the bright orbs repose like isles of light, 
Ruling attendant planets, as they sweep 

Upon their ceaseless, never-erring path : 

Now by fierce Sirius, and now far beyond, 

Pill he was shrunk again into a star, 

A pale and tiny star, that scarce so deep 

Into the wide abyss sufficed to shoot 

His sickly ray ; and there I found bright suns, 
Glowing in all the warm and lusty youth 

Of new creation, never seen till now 

By e’er a brother of my planet-home. 

And it was mine to tlit from star to star, 

And bathe me in their brightness, that had ne’e: 
Vouchsafed one beam to glad the gazing eye 
Of earth-born seer, in distance far remote ; 

lo which e’en Fancy ne’er had pierced her way, 
Drooping in mid career her weary wing, 


Outspent and nerveless. 


It seem’d as I had slept a long, long sleep— 
A deep and dreamless sleep—a sleep of years 
Unnumber’d, numberless—when first I wok: 
With this ethereal being. Earth herself, 
Bow'd with the weight of ages, seem’d to rol! 


Less swiftly and less steadily, as it 
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Chill age’s palsy shook her on her path. 

I sought the spot that erst had been my home— 

My father’s cottage, and the hoary oaks 

Bow’d o'er its vine roof, as, with giant arms, 

They fenced it in its peaceful sleep beneath ; 

The peak’d and craggy hills, that seem’d to shut 

The world, and the world’s noise, and the world’s griefs, 
From out this vale of peace ; and the still lake, 
Wherein the mountain-torrent hush’d its wrath, 

Like froward childhood sleeping in the lap 

Of fond maternal love. Those hills my youth 

Hlad deem’d earth’s boundary, and all beyond 

Th’ abode of storms, where the black thunder-cloud 
Struggled in darkness, whence the lightnings shot 

That seared my childhood’s vision—whence there came, 
Wrapp’d in their shrouds of mist, pale ghosts that strod: 
Still in the whirlwind’s van along the ridge 

Of those blue mountains. And the placid lak« 

How oft had rippled to the tiny prow 

Of that small skiff my childhood’s arm sufficed 

‘To guide along its bosom, seared the while 

‘To look adown into that erystal sea, 

Where, far below, amid the lurid light 

Which seem’d to faint upon the crags it reach’d 

And scarce illumined, wide their giant jaws 

Stretch’d caverns, whose recesses seem’d to shrink 

Back into darkness, rent by some wild shock 

In the earth’s infancy ' 


I sought that spot, 
And found it, and scarce found; so changed it wa 
Since last I gazed upon that lake, and swept 


My sight along those hills, as setting day 


Bade them a soft farewell, and scem’d a sire 
Laying his parting blessing on their heads. 
And I had almost wish’d my hand, like his 
That stay’d the sun of old until the sword 

Of Israel and the Lord had smote the hosts 
Of the Canaanite, could command his stay, 
Een thus, or thus, or thus, when every chang: 
Of fading beauty seem’d the loveliest, 

Till the night came, like death amid a bridal, 
And turn’d eve’s smiles to gloom. 


*Twas changed—how changed ! 
There were strange garbs, strange faces, and strange tongues ; 
And on that spot that slept so placidly, 





In holy loneliness, was heap’d a vast 


Aud thronged city. Turrets, spires, and domes, 
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With flashing gold and fretted tracery, 
Glowing and gorgeous. Here and there, there stood 
A crumbling wall, or a time-shatter’d tower, 
Where th’ epitaph of ages time had writ 
In the blotch’d stone, the arch, where slimy moss 
iad streak’d and marr’d the sculptor’s tracery. 
And o’er those landmarks in the stream of time, 
The antiquarian sage, with labour vain, 
Pored long and wearily, to trace the marks 
Of ages far remote, yet dimly seen 
Through the thick mists of years, upon the verge, 
The very verge, of time’s vast ocean. Far 
Beyond their utmost ken. those placid years, 
When on this spot no turret’s carved height, 
Nor high uplifted spire, nor massy dome, 
Press’d on the laden earth, When here was heard 
No city’s busy hum; the mingled voice 
Of laughter and of wail, of prayer and curse, 
Bearing in ceaseless stream to heaven’s gates 
Its thronging testimony. But the simple cot, 
Whose inmates dwelt within this valley’s brim 
Alone with God; its gnarled o’er-arching oak, 
The blue lake and blue hills, the evening voice 
Of the thanksgiving hymn, while from afar 
The tinkle of the sheep-bell made response, 
Was all to see or hear. So changed new! 
1 knew the world was old. 

The very hills , 
Were bow’d like dotards. They had moulder’d down 
Beneath Time’s tread ; and that wide-spreading lak« 
Had shrunk into a stream, a tiny stream, 
Trickling along the valley. Nonught was there 
‘To make my spirit love that changed spot. 


There was no tree, no rock, no mountain-top, 


Such as I once had known it; but all changed, 
As if the deluge that had swept the earth 

In times of old, when the Almighty saw 

The wickedness of man was great, and sent 
lis bidding forth that all the world should die, 
Had once again the bow of peace forgot, 

‘The promise which it seal’d, gone gushing forth 
With its red jostling waves, and furrow’d up 
Fair nature’s visage; bowing the strong hills, 
Tearing deep ravines up, creating isles 

Where erst proud navies rede. 1 could not look 
Upon the face of nature changed thus, 

And recollect the while when yoy ous youth 


Shone on us both. 1 was like him who slept 
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A long and magic sleep of many years, 

And woke with life’s young vigour in his limbs, 

A fair unfurrow’d brow, and crisping curls 
Decking its manly beauty; while all those, 

His youth’s compeers, who with him stemm’d the flood, 
And beat its billows back, and laughing shook 

The spray from their drench’d hair, or swept with him 
Upon the whooping chase, with him career’d 

In the glad tumult of the village game, 

Now lean’d decrepid o’er the staff of age, 

And totter’d to the tomb. And her he loved, 

And left in womanhood’s first dawn, so fair, 

With her bright marble brow, and soul-like eye, 
And lip of smiles, and cheek that ne’er had known 
The seething of a tear, a thing of light, 

All beauty and all love—he look’d upon 

In peevish palsied age, with pucker’d cheek, 

And bent and wither’d form, and rheumy eye, 
Lisping from toothless jaws the prattling tale 

Of age’s infancy. They parted last 

The lover and beloved—and now they met 

Like son and grand-dame. 


Distant far, amid 
The bowers of the East, I fled, to shun 
The thought of my life’s youth, and that sweet vale, 
So changed now. *Twas but a wish—away — 
In other scenes, where Paradise once stood, 
I felt my being trickling through the leaves, 
Like incense drops upon the broider’d vest 
Of Israel’s Aaron, when he minister’d 
Before the altar. Made, I seem’d, to feel 
All that was bright and beautiful, to hear 





The song of the gay bird, to see the sun 

Rising like lusty manhood, and to ride 

Upon the zephyr, drunk with the perfume 
That it had cull’d amidst the groves of spice,— 
And yet to have nor ear, nor eye, nor aught 
Of form or lineament,—a thing alone 

Of thought and feeling. Seem’d it as for me 
The blossom to the bridegroom sun unveil’d 


Its virgin cheek. For me the stilly eve 
Scatter’d her pearls, and in the orange grove 
Whisper’d mild music. And my spirit-sleep 
Was in the flowret’s cell, when the night wind 
Closed their bright eyelids, and the dusky bat 





Came flickering by. Then, soon as ruddy morn 
Went forth with joy, the honey-bee would com: 
\nd carol at my portals. There was joy, 
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Wild joy, in this existence. Yet there came 

Across my sadden’d spirit frequent thought 

Of those I lost and loved. My mother, she 

Who watch’d my childhood’s prattling, father, friend, 
One more beloved than all—Oh! where were they ? 
Where were their spirits, that they hasten’d not 

To whisper joy to mine? Perchance they, too, 
Wanderers like me throughout the boundless deep 
Of wide infinity ; perchance to meet 

Never upon the trackless way, to know 

Each other ne’er again. I felt not woe— 

I did not weep—and yet I inly mourn’d: 

Perhaps as spirits mourn ; a cloud of spring 

That dims the eye of day, and casts a shade 

Yet glorious in its gloom, and hastens on, 

To let the haughty sunbeam gaze again. 

And thus I mourn’d, and thus my spirit-life 

Was a sad ecstacy, a blessed grief, 

Twin child with joy ; a happiness unchill’d 

But by the want of one to share its bliss. 


There came a strain of music—dim and sweet 
It rose, and ebb’d, and swell’d, and sunk again, 
Like thrillings of the wind harp, when the south 
Breathes o’er its strings, and softly steals away 
Freighted with mingled tones, all blent in one, 
Like the mix’d perfume from a thousand buds. 
Twas undefined, delicious, varying, 

And ever in its pulse-like deepenings 

Its tone was as the echo of a voice 

My heart knew well. The eastern pageant fades— 
I cannot fix it. Wilder’d fancy reels. 

It seems the struggle of a double life 

Within me. Lo! at length a glimpse of day, 
Yet thick and glassy. But its mists sweep by— 


And yonder hills! they are—they are—my own! 
My childhood’s own! And o’er my head, the vine 
By my sire’s cottage flings its dancing shade, 
Broider’d with sunshine. By my side there sits 


One singing to the setting day a song 
Of hope and happiness. My ever-loved! 
My Mary ' is it thou ? 
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FOREIGN TYRANNY AND PERSECUTION. 


For many years since the conclusion of that war in which we acted 
so glorious a part, but at such great expense, the people of this country 
have, through the means of its “ free press,” been continually lulled 
into unconsciousness of their own precarious state by being roused to 
indignant concern for the affairs of other nations. Never, even up to 
this day, has the delusion completely ceased. It is, however, of neces- 
sity, growing less and less at a rapid rate, just in proportion as our 


own proper wants are making us feel for ourselves and goading us to 


look for means of self-preservation. Our eyes have been shut, while 
our ears and mouths have been wide open. We have, it is true, both 
taken in hearsay and cried out for ourselves; but all the seeing has 
been done for us by others. Two Correspondents have sent us the 
following particulars relative to the condition of Foreign States at 


this time. 


FLORENCE, 29th May, 1833. 


‘AmonG the governments of Italy, the Grand Duchy of Tuscany 
has usually been represented to strangers as perhaps the least ar- 
bitrary and oppressive. ‘Those, however, who reside in this country 
have had frequent opportunities of remarking, latterly, that the in- 
fluence of Austria and the example of Modena are not inert nor 
harmless on the pliant and feeble character of the reigning Grand Duke. 
The most flagrant instance of it has been recently manifested in the 
‘ conduct of that prince towards the editor of the Gabinetto Letterario, 
M. Virussigux, a Swiss, for many years established in Florence, 
and enjoying the reputation of a quiet, inoflensive, honourable, and 
enlightened man. His Review, or Magazine, would occupy indeed 
but a secondary station in Germany, or in England, or even in 
France ; yet it was the best in Iti ly, and afforded bread and occupation 
to the few literary characters who are now e¢ xisting in Tuscany. It 
diverted their minds from the more dangerous speculations of politic s, 
and produced the same effect on the greater part of its numerous 
readers. At last, unhappily, in a review of a foreign work, the 
Emperor of Russia was mentioned with somewhat less re spect than 
suited the refined taste of his Minister at the Tusean Court, who, on 
reading it, went immediately and laid a formal complaint of it before 
the Florentine Minister, Fossomproxt. ‘This wary, conciliatory, 
and rather liberal man, promised that he would examine the matter, 
and that due satisfaction should be given for the offence. No time, 
‘ however, was allowed for this; and the Russian Envoy, together 
with the Austrian, took the Review to the Grand Duke, who, without 
‘any Inquiry, or any consultation, suppressed not only the article, net 
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only the number, but the publication, totally and for ever. By this 
‘ motuproprio (as such extravagances are called), not only the editor, 
not only his printer and publ isher, are ruined, but the whole literary 
‘community of Florence is deprived of sustenance: for literature in 
‘this country is a profession. What will excite most indignation in 
‘the breast of every honest man, is the fact that this very article had 
‘ received the censor’s sanction. And who is the censor ?—one of the 
Grand Duke's Ministers of State, Don Nert Corsini, a person never 
out of place under any of the princes, legitimate or usurpers, who 
have ruled in Tuscany for these last five-and- twenty years; not from 
his abilities (for he has none), but because he is intimate ly acquainted 
‘with the worst and most dangerous men in the country. 

If the Grand Duke had been guided by equity, or had been 
capable of discernment, he would have followed the example of that 
‘court, In favour of whose sovereign he has exercised this extraordinary 
‘act of despotism. The present Russian Consul at Leghorn was for- 
‘merly censor at St. Petersburgh, and, not being able to look minutely 
“into all the di aly ne rs that were laid before him, gave them to be 
“examined by persons in whom he trusted. Unluckily one of these 
‘papers contained some yas ‘rvations on the decease of the Emperor 
Paul. ‘The censor was dismissed and banished. Now Don Nert 
‘had no such excuse to offer: he himself had time enough to read the 
‘article in the Gabinetto Letterarto. The whole fault then of the 
“insertion was his. Yet how differently did he act (as indeed might 
‘he expected from his character) from the writer of the article! This 
‘worthy man, hearing that M. Vieussieux had refused to name the 
‘author, went to the President of the ‘ Buon Governo’ (Good Govern- 
‘ment—a somewhat ludicrous appellation), and openly stated that it 
came from = his pen. A man of honour would, as censor, have 
‘declared to his prince that the fault was entirely imputable to him- 
“self, and that the article, if such was the case, had escaped his ob- 
‘servation. Not so Don Neri: he sneaked into his office, and left 
‘his sovereign to partake of unpopularity as largely as his Serene 
‘Highness the Duke of Mopenxa. The same Don Nert Corsini, 
* whose talents are insufficient to fit him even for the office of a shirro 
‘ (thief-taker), committed, some time ago, an action of equal incon- 
‘sistency and injustice. A tragedy of NiccoLtxt was announced for 
“ representation, with Don Neri’s consent. The Sicilian Vespers was 
‘the subject. This gave offence to certain Frenchmen, who declared 
‘their resolution to break the peace. Don Nert, instead of ordering 
“them to leave Florence, which he had done towards many peaceable 
“and respectable strangers, who never had infringed the laws of 
Tuseany, nor threatened the tranquillity of the city, was intimidated 
“by these persons, five or six in number, and withdrew his license, to 
‘ the ereat detriment of Niccorini, who was far from atiuent. 

Are petty despots and their foolish satellites so utterly ignorant of 
the plain uncontested fact, that, where a censorship is e stablished, and a 
‘work has undergone its revisal, and received its sanction, no fault 
‘ whatever is imputable to the author for any thing it contains, unless 
“a passage be inserted afterwards, or changed’ Not even one article, 
not even one page, is criminal or censurable when it has gone through 
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“this ordeal; much less the whole number, much less the whole 


‘ 


‘ 


‘ 


volume, much less the whole work, involving the ruin of many honest, 
many industrious, many laborious and learned men, in a country, 
too, not remarkable for honesty, not remarkable for industry, but 
remarkable for the abuse of labour, and for the profligacy and the 
penury of learning. 

“ All offences, it must be confessed, are not visited with equal 
severity in the Tuscan States. A nephew of this Don Neri Corsint, 
some months ago, invited two of his friends to go with him and visit 
a girl on his father’s estate, near Castello, a residence of the Grand 
Duke. He took in his pocket a cord to bind her. On their arrival, 
she came to greet them with a bunch of flowers, according to custom, 
and returned their salutations with the frank and easy gracefulness 
so peculiar to the Tuscan peasantry, enlivened and heightened by 
the consciousness of her beauty, and perhaps too by the thoughts of 
her approaching marriage. 

“—] may sit before my table—I may rise from it—I may return 
to it—the hand, that should hold the pen, smites my brow and 
breast. 

“It shall not, it cannot be written. 

“ The father could not comprehend his daughter's agony. She fled 
from him; she shrieked; she yelled. The mother thought some 
sad calamity must have befallen the youth who was about to marry 
her, and hurried to his house. He was in the field; he ran to her; 
he ran with her to the cottage. The unhappy girl sprang forward, 
and then away, as one distracted. He could not comfort her, he 
could not hold her. A_ horrible light, the light of perdition, flashed 
upon him. He called the father, and they burst together into the 
room, bestrewn with wine-flasks and roaring with revelry. SPINEL 
leaped from the window: Lenzont died of his blows a few weeks 
after: Corsini was confined to his chamber several months; but, 
being the nephew of a minister, no laws in Tuscany can touch him, 
and ruin overhangs the wretch who ventures to invoke them! ! 

“ This is only a little episode in a vast volume, and serves merely to 
demonstrate that Justice in Tuscany can be cautious as well as severe, 
and sits with graceful negligence at the side of Power. Literature 
enjoys the same distinctions here as are conferred on her by his 
Majesty the Emperor of Austria, whose Plenipotentiary is, in fact, the 
ruler and arbiter of Italy. Still it must be confessed that the Grand 
Duke has the same predilections as his august uncle ; of which he has 
recently given a notable proof. It was customary for the deademia 
della Crusca to present triennially a trifling prize to the author of the 
best composition in the Tuscan dialect. This, it was understood, was 
about to be awarded to Borra the bistorian, when it was represented 
to the Grand Duke that Borta had related the actions of princes 
and prelates with disrespect. Upon which he notitied to the Academy 
that no prize should be given in the present year, although it had 
been publicly announced, and writers in all parts of Italy had exerted 
their abilities, and had laid aside more profitable studies, in order to 
contend for it. The readers of BorTa must have remarked the tem- 
perate and decorous style prevailing throughout bis history ; and the 
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only offensive thing to be found in it is the narration of a bishop who, 
to punish an offender for eating meat on a fast-day, ordered all his 
teeth to be broken, and the remark, that the apostles would have 
censured him more mildly. The author of such a heresy might, 
indeed, be expected to find a place in the Liber Expurgatorius, in 
common with GuicciaRDINI, MACHIAVELLI, and every historian of 
repute in every country; but Carto Borra, one would imagine, 
might have been pardoned a somewhat heavier offence, considering 
how often, in relating the actions of the Tuscan sovereigns, he has 
kept in a subdued and sober light the foulest crimes, the most hor- 
rible atrocities, and, in a later day, how lenient a hand he has laid 
on misguided power and petulant imbecility. 

“ The President of the Buon Governo, one CIANTELLI, committed in 
a single year more acts of tyranny and cruelty than were exhibited 
in all the other despotisms of Italy since the return of the legitimate 
princes. It was enough to have come through any of the Pontifical 
States, for this pettifogger to send an order to the traveller that he 
should leave Florence in twenty-four hours. Many who had taken 
no part whatever in politics, many who fled from their country in 
fear of civil dissensions and their inevitable consequences, leaving 
their wives and families to follow them with their effects, and hoping 
to find in Tuscany that protection which, under the late Grand 
Duke, was by his order shown to all, even to the ‘ misguided,’ as men 
who attempted to be free were called,—many, the reverse of those in 
character, the timorous and inoffensive, were sent away instantly, 
without permission to wait for their females and infants, and without 
the power or chance of knowing where it woulsl be possible to meet 
them again. Some, indeed, never met them afterwards, dropping by 
famine, or despair, or self-destruction. The conduct of this C1an- 
TELLI has been recorded in most of the gazettes throughout Europe 
and America ; but it has not yet been recorded that the Grand Duke, 
who dismissed him in the midst of a popular tumult, which his inso- 
lence, so ruinous to the prosperity of Florence, had excited, adorned 
him with ribands and crosses, allowed him to retain all the money 
he had amassed, and granted him a pension for his services. Don 
Neri Corsini acted very differently. Do not start:—the traveller 
who has visited Florence, and the reader who knows this man’s cha- 
racter, will not be surprised to hear that he appeared in his carriage, 
and joined the people in demanding, or seeming to demand, the 
dismissal of the very man, all the tyrannical acts of whom he coun- 
tenanced, and even gave authority for many of them by his own 

‘ signature.” 


Rome, 6th April, 1833. 


“ Ar times we see articles in the English papers, extracted from the 
French and German, which only seem calculated to deceive the 
people of England with regard to the policy pursued by the Roman 
government. In the correspondence between the Ministers of his 
“ Holiness and those of his Britannic Majesty, the very spirit of 
“ MACHIAVEL seems to have been infused into the former, and to have 
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rendered the attempts of the latter vain and futile. The two English 
Ministers who visited Rome were, it appears, not sutliciently aware 


‘until the last, that at this day the great pillars of The Church are 


the Austrian and Russian, and that the Prussian and Hanoverian 
powers may be considered the little pillars—as the Romans express 
it, the former the colonne, the latter the colonnette. ‘The Ministers of 
the two last, having long resided in Rome, seem to have become 
most particularly attached to its laws and system of government. 
M. Bunsen (the Prussian Minister) must ever consider Rome to have 
been the scene of his advancement. It is he who has dictated to 
Cardinal Bernerti, in a great measure, the deceitful policy which 
that dignitary has hitherto practised; and he had such immense 
influence as to insure in the Conclave the election of the present 
Pope. 

“From such a set it was that Sir Brooke Taytor and the Hon. 
Mr. Seymour (English Ministers) were directed, first one and then 
the other, to procure ameliorations in favour of the Roman people ; 
but the unfortunates have only been more oppressed. I will say 
little of M. St. Avucarre (late French Minister), in his heart a rank 
Carlist, who played one part in his transactions with the Roman 
government and another in those with his own, always entertaining 
the ardent hope that the former might, in all things, prevail. With 
cunning and dissimulation on one side, and simplicity on the other, 
how could affairs be well managed? The ancient form of the Roman 
government has not been changed, except for the worse: if, formerly, 
seculars with the title of ‘ Wonsignore’ were chosen to fill certain 
posts, now, on the contrary, only bishops and archbishops fill them. 

“The Treasurer is an archbishop, and so is the President of the 
Chamber; the second Secretary of State is Apostolic Bishop of 
Orvieto ; and the Governor of Rome is also a priest. Law stations, 
both civil and criminal, the Financial Department, and the Ministry 
of the Interior, are in the hands of ecclesiastics of the first order. 
This Ministry of the Interior is a new appointment ; for in the month 
of March last, Cardinal Bernetr, then Secretary of State, feeling 
himself unequal to the pressure of so much business, having ac- 
cepted of the administration of the police, foreign policy, and army, 
all together, begged the Pope to confide the rest of his duties to a 
second Secretary of State. Such an arrangement may, perchance, 
be for the better; at least it may be hoped that, in future, public 
spies and willing instruments of iniquity, chosen and picked out 
from among persons condemned to the galleys, may not be sent into 
the provinces to act in the administration of justice. 

“ All notion of reform, if it ever existed, has totally disappeared, 
and a more determined despotism now prevails than formerly. The 
prisons, both the common and those of the terrible Inquisition, are 
choke-ful] of unfortunates. Special tribunals have, for some time, 
been appointed in the provinces for the trying of persons implicated 
in the attempts at revolution: many have been condemned to the 
galleys for longer or shorter periods, many to perpetual imprison- 
ment, and some have been executed. Notwithstanding the numbers 
condemned, the tribunals are still occupied. But although such 
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‘severity is dealt out to political offenders, is the robber and the 
‘assassin punished—are the lives and properties of the peaceful 
citizens protected’ No! Robbery has become more frequent, and 
‘murder, both in Rome and in the provinces, has become frightfully 
‘common. In the capital alone more than fifty assassinations took 
place in the last month (March, 1833). But to the persons who 
‘commit these crimes the government is lenient to a marvellous degree. 
‘Will it be believed out of Italy, that, for effect’s sake, and by 
‘ way of commencing the Carnival in due form, two men were executed 
“for crimes committed four years ago! With such a system, how is it 
« possible that the northern provinces of this state, comparatively well- 
‘informed as they are, should be contented ? 
rhe taxes have been increased, so as to be almost insupportable ; 
‘but, as they do not yield enough to meet the extraordinary expenses 
‘of the government, they may have to be increased. ‘Then will the 
‘unhappy countryman be forced to flee to the mountain, there, by 
‘fraud and rapine, to seek a miserable means of livelihood. It is 
“said that two millions of dollars are wanting to meet the annual 
‘expenses. The Treasurer, being a Brignole of Genoa, is now engaged 
‘in negotiating a loan of eight millions in that city, two of which will 
‘meet the present emergency, and the other six will be applied to pay 
‘off M. Roruscuitp—the government having become awake to the 
“error it has committed in having accepted from a Jew the means of 
‘supporting the tottering chair of St. Peter. Time will prove the 
‘truth of this report: but debts are increasing, and the paying of 
“them seems likely utterly to ruin the state. Ecclesiastical prefer- 
“iments are still selling, and have hitherto produce d rather more than 
‘two millions, the proceeds being applied to equip an army of 20,000 
‘men, cavalry, infantry, and Swiss mercenaries. The fortresses, like- 
“ wise, have been re paired, and Civita Veechia has been put in a state 
to resist, as was reported, any sudden attack of the English, who are 
‘considered here to be the greatest enemies of the Pope, and are 
‘looked on with an evil eye, notwithstanding the great sums of money 
‘they annually spend in Rome.’ 


~ 








One finds the same relief in the last sentence of our Roman inform- 
ant’s detail as a farce affords at the conclusion of a tragedy. For, 
seriously and sincerely as England is es by many lovers of 
liberty abroad —be yond all suspicion as she i . like Cwsar’s wife, in 
their estimation—we should be conceited even te insanity if we did not, 
ourselves, laugh at this. With respect, however, to the graver part of 
the business —the arbitrary censorship and suppre ssion of public opinion 
in the press ; the special tribunals and puttings to death for “ effect ; 
the assassinations and the robberies; the jails full of prisoners; the 
laxes, loans, and debts; the borrowings from Jews ; the thousands of 
armed men supported by a people not at war : these are truly serious 
things ; and they are, too, most worthy to be connie ‘red by us E nglish- 
men. But to call out for denunciation on other powers for what they 
do, and wink at our home causes of complaint, is to do our own 
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country the greatest injury, independently of the truth or falsehood ot 
the accusations made against despots abroad. Yet such has been the 
part acted, and the eflect produced, by our own “ best possible public 
instructors,” who, even the best liberals of them, while they have 
done all they could to disparage the government and laws of every 
other country, on a comparison with ours, have even omitted to confess 
that other governments have at least the merit of not professing to bn 
so tolerant as our own everlastingly does. 

The present pass to which England has arrived is such as to make 
every one of us turn round to look at what she has been passing through. 
Some are just now looking over their shoulders for the first time. Bu; 
all seem pretty well agreed that nothing of what is to be done can |x 
rightly settled upon without taking a review of things which were done 
long ago. We have, hitherto, been too much atlected by impulse to: 
any such reflection to come to our relief before. Tt is not necessary to 
imitate the desperately liberal press in language, and to say. that 
England has been “ beastly” drunk. But she has been intoxicated ; 
she revelled and reeled and was out of her senses tor a long while ; 
for she liked the taste of the cup; it was palatable ; it was deep too 
and she drank, as all sots do, to the bottom : and the potation was too 
much in quantity and in strength for even England, robust as she is in 
her constitution, not to be “under the table” at last as well as he 
companions. Now, that reason is returning to her, how ill-becoming 
would it be in England, the most riotous toper of them all, to look 
round at the rest with jeer and reproach, and to make odious com. 
parisons between her own plight and any pickle that they may happen 
to be in. 

The high opinion that foreigners have entertained of English free- 
dom is, undoubtedly, one of the highest honours that this country ean 
receive. But we are mistaken, if we suppose that this country enjoys 
the same name as it did, even a few years ago, on the Continent of 
Europe. The reformers of the Continent have found at last, as we 
have found, that England has still to answer for the deeds of the 
“ Holy Alliance ;” that she has obligations, on that score, still undis- 
posed of, and of which no nation need be enviable. We have boasted it 
and bragged it, and bullied it, as long as we possibly could, from the 
rise of Pirr to the downlal of Cannine; but all will not do: it has 
been found that something besides what the country has been, is re- 
quired to keep up a name for it as it is. If we are not all old enough 
to remember the war of the “ Holy Alliance,” we all know that ther 
was such a war; we know how England was engaged in it; and we 
know that it was carried on to put down republican principles. Those 
of us must be very young, who do not remember Mr. CANNING’S calling 
upon the House of Commons to “make a stand against democratical 
encroachment,” and his declaring that he would oppose Parliamentary 
Reform to his last breath. Those of us must be still younger, who do 
not remember that the same Mr. Canxinc died a “ liberal: that he 
was absolutely killed by his own liberalism ; that he proposed to show 
fight against the opponents of his liberal poliey by urging republicans 

into rebellion; that he threatened all the world that he would tet loos 
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those dogs of democracy on the Continent, whom, as he said, he held 
in his “ leash.” This was the same Mr. Cannine who was, at once, the 
apprentice of Pir and the journeyman of the meanest of his successors 
in the business of faction: the same Hector still ; but, how unlike the 
Hector he had been of yore! Poor Mr. Cannine, when ambition with 
him — a “liberal” turn, was like the infatuated poet who, having 
fallen in love with a lady that had already become the possession of 
another, exe laims—‘ O that I had been born sooner, or she not so soon!” 
The politician's day should have been later, or, that of liberalism more 
in time. His fate was pitiable, as he would, to a certainty, have been 
a most efficient radical, if circumstances had not ordained it otherwise. 
But fate was to blame: 


“ Men’s stars are more in fault than they.” 


All reformers of sobriety in this country should be aware, that each 
of the governing parties of the Continent has its power to maintain. 
We, too, have a party in power as well as our neighbours. But our 
parties in power could no more preserve their possession than could 
those of our neighbours, if they had not, like others, a system of their 
own. It may be, that the circumstances of some foreign governments 
are such as to require severer discipline with their subjects than is 
required in England. But if there be that difference, that is all ; and 
though we may think their subjects ill treated, we have no right to 
dictate milder measures to those in power over them till we have settled 
whether they have or not a right to their power, and whether their 
system be or be not more harsh than is necessary to preserve it. We 
had much better be looking at home; or, if we interfere with other 
people, take care, at all events, not to forget our own affairs. Bad 
governinents, even the most wantonly cruel, do not generally tyrannise 
and persecute beyond what is re ally needed to enable them to satisly 
their desires. We, for example, have no more tyranny and _perse- 
cution in England than is necessary ; no more suppression of truth 
in the press; no more special tribunals and puttings to death for 
“effect ;” no more preference of persons in the dispensation of justice ; 
no more “ softening of the criminal code,” as it is called (properly 
hardening, as appears throughout by the Statute-book); no more jails, 
or hulks, or transports, full of prisoners; no more taxes, woh or 
debts; no more dealings with Jews; no more thousands of armed men 
to pay in time of peace; and, lastly, and to come to something less 
old-fashioned than all these now are, we have no more application of 
the Whig Coercion Bill to the collecting of tithes from Catholics to 
enrich Protestant priests, than is necessary—to what’ Why, to satisfy 
the desires of those by whom we are rule d: and who dares charge them 
with any thing like moderation in their desires ” 




































The Book of Keonomy ; or, How to Live well on £100 per Annum. 
Also, Hlow to Live comfortably on Low per Annum. By \ GENTLE 
Man. Twelfth Edition. pp. 35. [smo. London, I832. 


THERE are few books published which have so extensive a circulation 
as the one now before Ie, if l am to believe the profession of the 
publisher upon the title-page. But the extent of its circulation is an 
evidence, not so much of any intrinsic merit of the book itself, as ot 
the great numbers of those beggarly gentry who live in this me tropolis, 
whose principal care is to endeavour to eke out their se anty means of 
existence, and provide a spare and half-sufficient diet, at the same tim 
furnishing themselves with the dress and outward appearances of the 
man of wealth. These creatures are creat observers of CHESTERFIELD's 
advice to his son, in which he directed the young man to clothe him 
self above his fortunes, to pay pretty compliments, to court other men’s 
wives—to study chattering, grinning, and all the mannerism of the 
fashionable world, who live in one ceaseless round ot playing the polit 
and pretty to one another. Such a never-ceasing farce is pleasant 
enough to be envace “lin when there is a larg re pac k of servants to act 
the inferior parts, as running of errands, bringing whatever you pleas: 
to want, loading the table with good things to be devoured by their 
betters of the dramatis persone, aud so torth. But when it comes to 
acting the purely polite or pretty parts, the fashionable and the genteel, 
Without having the considerable fortune requisite for this purpose, it is 
a very sorry fares indeed. 

These creatures, the annuitants of £100 a year, are taught by this 
book how to live well, and in London. Each man will torm his own 
idea as to what “ diving’ means, and what “weld” means; but our 
author's idea is,—that a man who has no place worthy of being called 
a home—who has no fire, candles, nor the means of providing a single 
meal at home—who is necessarily a prowler trom cotfee-house to gin- 
shop, and trom gin-shop to coffee-house ; that such a voracious, halt- 
fed wolf, who prowls forth thrice a day, and in all weathers, with the 
hungry intent of snapping a scanty meal—that such a wretched crea 
ture is diving well. This our author thinks. He has just pointed out 
a cheap cotlee-shop, and exclaims, in great exultation (p. EL)—* You 
“ may there breakfast for sixpence : bread, butter, a plate of cold meat, 
“and a large cup of excellent coffee !—what think vou of that 

Why, think of it! what would any man of sense think of it? Hy 
would take the articles of which the breakfast is composed, and valu 
them one by one. Bread: I eat two penny worth every morning. But 
our prowling gentleman is to have, I suppose, but half his full: here. 
fore bread Id. Butter Id.: Teat two penny worth every morning at 
breakfast. The large cup of excellent coffee is, by our author himsell 
(p. 14), valued at 3d. But supposing the excellent coffee to be excel- 
lently watered,—and water is the principal ingredient in making lary: 
cups of cheap coffee,—we may rate it at 2d.—the poor solitary cup 
which is to be all that our gentleman- prowler is to drink at his break- 
fast. I drink two cups, and often three. But come we to the subject. 
By adding up bread Id., butter Id., cotlee 2d.—in all dd.-—we have, 
out of the 6d. for breakfast, 2d. remaining to pay for the plate of meat. 
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\ plate of meat for two pence ! What do J think of that’ It reminds 
ie of the story told by Marnews in personating a Frenchman. “ Ah! 
‘ when Twas in London last, I lived in-——-what do you call dat street, 
‘which all de streets meet togeder °—Eh! Seven Dial! When I live 
‘in de Seven Dial, every ting was so che ‘ap !—de meat it was so cheap! 

‘One large plate of meat for two pence, and de man he come and 
‘bring it to de house. [ live in de garret, and de man from de bottom 
‘of de stairs he ery wid one voice which make de whole house for to 
‘ring: ‘Cat's Meat!’—Oh! soch a large plate of meat for two 
‘pence!’” And if a plate of meat is to be furnished for taco pence 
as much as a man can eat, what can it be but cat’s meat, or something 
in quality very near approaching it? If the quality be good, the quan- 
tity must be deticient: a nice thin slice, weighing about two ounces, 
and spread prettily over the whole of the plate, to make a show as 
moonshine does! would double it up into the space of two walnuts, 
and, swallowing itdown in a couple of mouthfuls, send for half-a-dozen 
more such platefuls. But then the meat, instead of 2d., would cost me Is. 
Two or three cups of coffee, instead of one, will make 6d. or 9d. Then 
bread, butter, waiter, and all, ls. more—making altogether, at the least, 
2s. dd. And this must be the case ifa man breakfasts out at avictualler’s of 
any description : he must either pay fora good meat breakfast, or be fed 
oncat’s meat, or have a mere moonshine breaktast—all show, and nothing 
solid. tis to a mode of existence like this that the writer attributes 
the character of well living. Can it even be called living at all? A 
country lady of my ac quaintance being, some time since, in the cottage 
or hut of one of her poor neighbours, was struck at seeing such a per- 
fect absence of all means of enjoyment as the scene presented. “ Why, 
bless me!" said she to an old woman sitting huddled up in the chim- 
ney-place,—* why, bless me! good woman, how can you ever manage 
to live ?°—*« Live, ma'am ?”’ replied the poor woman, “ we don't live— 
we only hid er" 

Our author, having recommended his annuitants a cheap breakfast- 
shop, direets them to various cheap dining-houses, which sort of dining- 
llouses the ftrequenters of them call very appropriately “ dead-meat 
shops.” T shall not direct any man to any one of them; but IL shall 
proceed to page 17, from which I make the following extract :— 

s. <a. 

* For breakfast, per day o 6 

Dinner, on an average, per day .. t 
Divans, theatres, or tea, average 


Per Gay...+s0 


Per annum 
Clothes (less old suits)... 
Iwo hats.... 
Shoes, &ec 
Shirts, Ke 
Washing 
Rent 


The surplus is a sufficient pocket-money torall but the trevous ; tor them 1 write not.” 
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The surplus is £7. 2s. 6d. And is this sufficient to purchase the 

articles the author has omitted, leaving pocket-money altogether out 
of the question’ Or, is the gentleman to be destitute of eravats, 
pocket-handkerchicfs and stockings, candles, coals, wood, soap, gloves, 
gaiters, blacking or grease, pens, ink, marking ink, combs, hair- 
cutting, brushes, books? Is he to have nothing to pay for mending ; 
nor to have needles, thread, scissors—nor penknife, strop, hone, oil, 
razors, paper, wafers, sealing-wax, postage, repairs to watch, umbrella, 
purse? none of those thousand little expenses that it is impossible to 
enumerate, which are so continually wanted by every man attempting 
to live as a gentleman, and which, t taken in their aggregate amount, 
arrive at no inconsiderable sum? The coals, wood, candles, and soap 
alone would amount to more than the £7. 2s. Gd., leaving all the other 
articles out of the question. But it is evident our author does not 
intend his annuitants to have any fire whatever, at home at any rate, 
for he is sending them out to the pits of the theatres, to cigar-divans, 
to the drawing-rooms !—The Lord bless him!—to the drawing-rooms 
of cotfee-houses ; to while away their time in warm rooms. How much 
better it would have been for him to recommend them to keep the 
money they would spend at these places, and have a fire at home! 
Then the home would not be such a scene of wretchedness as to cause 
them to be ashamed to be seen in it, which we can easily perceive to 
he the real cause of the following advice, whatever pretence is put 
forth :— 
* Never give your address unless to a very intimate friend indeed; you will then 
avoid the possibility of twopenny-post and other letters, and a red coat—than which 
the head of Medusa is more tolerable! Give the waiter at some hotel (the Salopian, 
“ for instance) an occasional douceur of five shillings, and he will receive notes, &c.” 


“ 


“ 


The place that the annuitant is to live in is to be such a wretched hole, 
that no human being is to be admitted into it, save some despicable 
creature living in the same hugger-mugger manner as himself. It is 
to be such a one as the poet expresses by the following verse :— 
* Twas the adder’s bleak abode ; 
*Twas th’ apartment of the toad.” 


For let us consider what can be had in London for the money. Here 
is the item, Rent—£14 a year, or 5s. 63d. a week, and which word 
rent has been explaine “l to include atte selleinee. So that, we have rent 
and attendance 5s. 6{d. a week. You could not get a woman to act 
in the treble capacity of chambermaid, boots, and waiter, under 6d. 
a day, or 3s. 6d. a week. So that, we have 2s. Ofd. a week remaining 
for rent. And what sort of a lodging can be got for 2s. Ojd. a week ° 
A kitchen below stairs; but it is to be without fire, a cave, a cellar, 
a cavern under ground, such as the wolf lives in! No wonder we meet 
with frequent recommendations by this writer to the annuitant to go 
prowling about. “As you will be little at home,” &c. And, again: 

The British Museum is also an agreeable walk, and for nothing ; 

I wish there were a few seats in it!” Ah! L warrant him he does! 
What a precious bore such a fellow as this must be! Not knowing 
what to do with himself all day long, no wonder he finds, as the hook 
says, that “there are very, very few folks who are ulways vlad to see 
“one in a domestic wav.” How can it be otherwise ? > The fellow is 
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ashamed to let any one know where he lives,—and he says he recom- 
mends this mode of life alter fifteen years’ experience, then he won- 
ders that people do not feel very, very glad to see him in a domestic 
way. Why, this fellow, once admitted into a house with food or a fire 
in it, there would be no getting rid of him. “ Let not thy feet be too 
frequently at thy ne ighbour’s house, lest he get tired of thee.” 
Our economist says (page 17)— 


“In the summer or winter season, you can occasionally lounge away a whole morn 
‘ing very delightfully in the saloon of arts in the Colosseum, among beautiful sta 
‘tues and as beautiful women, tor two shillings.” 


Now, what a brute a fellow must be that would send young men eyeing 
and snuffing alter “ beautiful women,” and assume that they shall have 
a Platonic insensibility to the charms of the fair sex, as we see he 
assumes In page 22: 


\s you have no te mptation to marry, the evils of that state to others are a mean 
‘of consolation to yourself. Servants, a numerous acquaintance, the jealousy of 
‘rivalry, the midnight debauch, the merning headache, the fever and the physician, 
“are to you as unsubstantial shadows. You see them, indeed, as they haunt the 
‘world, around—but for you they have no “speculation in their eyes!”—Happy 
‘man! What can I say more to render you sensible of the advantages you enjoy? 
‘ All the rational pleasures of the greatest city in the world are from time to time 
‘within your grasp. No man, of any tact, is twelve months in London without form 

x such acquaintance with the members of the theatrical establishments (1 do not 
‘mean actors only), as will give him, to a certain extent, the privilege of entering 
* the theatres and Opera without expense once a wee _ 


lle, however, has the Scotch idea, and allows of marriage, not as the 
result of mutual affection, but as a means of enriching one’s self. And 
the way he proposes of obtaining a rich wife is as absurd as any pro- 
ject that ever entered into a day-dreamer’s head. 

* There are (he says) very respectable dancing. masters, who give public balls during 
‘the winter, and if you are particularly fond of the art, you may fora trifle procure 
‘admission. A rich girl, and a geod one too, may sometimes be met with at these 


‘assemblies, and she may not be much more difficult to win than Lady Anne. If 
‘yours is a marrying humour, you may then, prudently, follow up les petits soins.” 


I can tell you what has happened to me within the course of my expe- 
rience a circumstance that oucht to he well weighed by every person 
who expects to pick up a rich, and, above all things, a good wife, al 
ohe of these dancing-masters’ rooms. When I had just left school, 
quadrilles were introdneed ; and I, who had been merely taught coun- 
iry-dances, went to a respectable dancing-master’s evening parties to 
learn the new system of dancing. The gentlemen of whom these par- 
lies were composed, were respectable—that is to say, were persons that 
had the manners and appearance of gentlemen ; but they were, for the 
most part, gay young fellows, who went, not for the purpose of learn- 
ing daneing—that was merely the pretence ; nor for the purpose of 
picking up eres there; but for the purpose of amusing themselves. 
Besides these gay young fellows, there were a few olf us great blushing 
boobies, and over-grown schoolboys, that really went to learn dancing. 
We, the gentlemen, paid for our admissions ; but the /adtes, according 
lo the usage of our polite neighbours the French, were admitted gratis. 
Vhere was one young lady whose pretty appearance and liveliness 
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pleased me exceedingly ; she was always dressed in a becoming man. 
ner, and gave me every encouragement that a young man emerging 
into life could expect when rs ae to exercise his politeness to- 
wards the young lady he admired. [ could not forbear asking the 
dancing-master her address, but was surprised at his evasive answers 
whenever T made that inquiry with respect to her or any other of the 
ladies. But Fortune, one morning, in a sportive mood, withdrew the 
veil from before my eyes. It was about half-past eight in the morning, 
as I proceeded towards the Temple: my road lay through Newport 
Market. In passing through a passage with shambles on each side, 
whom should I meet but my pretty, polite, and engaging young lady 
walking all alone, and in a morning-dress of the most filthy appear 
ance! TT blushed, and felt hurt for her at the unpleasantness of the 
reneontre. She, however, had no such feelings ; but, with a nod and 
a wink, proved herself not so polite, but as pretty and engaging as ever. 
1 passed on my way, and never danced with Aer again ~and, for the 
respectability of the dancing establishment, never communicated the 
circumstance to any one, 

As to there being no difficulty in winning girls at these dancing 
establishments, no one calls that in question; buat, Tecan assure ou 
author, no respectable person ever sends his daughts rs lo places where 
any young rake, with gentlemanly manners and a few sovereigns in 
his purse, can get adinission for the month, and pretty soon become 
familiar with any of the ladies there. Let any one that pleases, after 
this example, go and get a wife in such a way. 

Our author has, in page 28, given his £100 annuitants the following 
advice :— 

“ Do not be too frequent a visitor at houses where there are pretty daughters, with 
** out fortunes. However philosophical you may think yourself, it is far from impos 
“ sible, that you will in the end fancy yourself in love, and, by habitual delusion, 
eve ntually become so; nay, you may even be so bewitched, as to stretch your con 
“ ception into a fallacy, and conclude that a rump-steak and potatoes for we, may 

be eked out of the provision fur one ' For heaven’s sake, my dear fellow, try the 
* experiment, provide yourself with your ordinary meal, and call in your sweetheart 
‘to partake of it, and if you are not fairly famished out of love, all | can. say is, 


* that you and your One Hundred Pounds a year were far better bestows d in Bedlam 
* than elsewhere '”’ 


sé 


Now here is a blessed idea !—that the wife of a man possessed of 
merely £100 a year is to live in a state of do-nothing-ness all the days 
of her life. If a gentleman with merely this income is too lazy to 
work, the girl that he is courting ought not to think, “PI follow his 
‘example, and live lazy too; but she ought to think, “ What a tool | 
‘should be to marry such a base dog as this at all! A butcher's boy 
‘is out and out more of a gentleman than he is—better fed, more 
respected by his acquaintance, and with a better chance of getting on 
in the world, than such a lazy genteel prowler as this.” And when 
the man comes to ask her in marriage, she ought to give him the advice 
that the celebrated GoLpsuitu gave his brother. The brother wrote to 
GoLpsMitn to this effect: “LT find ita very difficult thing to live as a 
* gentleman upon anexceedingly limited income.” GotpsmMrri wrote 
back: “ Well, then, you had better not attempt to live as a gentleman 

upon such scanty means.” Elis brother took his advice, ceased to 
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live as a gentleman, and, starting as a dealer in furniture, gained a 
competent livelihood, and lived comfortably enough. And so it is with 
our gentlemen prowlers : if they would work a little, the hundred a year 
that they have whilst doing nothing would be something decent to back 
them with, and industry would, in all probability, give ‘them the means 
of keeping house, of having a local habitation and a name, and of being 
looked up to as respectable persons, which a man that lives where and 
in such a manner as that he is ashamed for it to be known, never can 
he. Above all things, let gentlemen of limited incomes cease to dress 
above their means ; and let them, in the choice of their wives, take for 
their motto: “ The wife for my money shall make a good pudding, 
and not he ashamed to clean puts, pans, and, above all things, the 
cridiron, that sensible emblem of the inherent right of Englishmen to 
eat meat every day.” Such men of £100 a year will be happy; and 
such wives, instead of dividing and diminishing their comforts, will very 
ereatly add to them. In France there are thousands of persons of 
very limited incomes, and who live as gentlemen ; but then they do not 
spend their money in the purchase of articles of comfortless luxury. 
Their manner of living is this :—they have no servants, but they wait 
upon themselves: the wile cleans the house, does the cooking, scours 
the utensils, and does every thing within the house. I have seen the 
wife of the mayor of a village, in which I lived some time, sweeping 
the house out; the street-door open, and she sweeping the dirt 
into the street, not at all ashamed of being seen at her employment. 
The husband used to dig in the garden, and produce all the vegetables 
necessary for the family; go to the butcher's, baker’s, chandler’s, 
and do every a that was to be done out of doors. On the Sundays 
and festivals, * fite days, they were nicely dressed, and smiling and 
hi appy, and ‘ialadide ‘the dance among the industrious classes of their 
neighbours, who were happy, and from the very same reasons: the poor 
centleman and his wife considering themselves nothing superior to the 
cultivators and village-shopmen equally rich with them; and the 
cultivators and little shopmen respecting and conversing familiarly 
with the mayor and his wife—no pride on the one part, and no ser- 
vility on the other, but all mutually respecting and esteeming one 
another. And, what will seem surprising to Englishmen, I have seen a 
married gentleman, having his country mansion, his house in town, 
and his carriage, horses, and servants- this gentleman, the only son of 
a very wealthy barrister at Paris, coming home from the fields, seated 
on the same horse with one of his cartmen. I met the cavalcade, and 
was walking and talking with a day-labourer who had long occupied 
about three acres of land of this gentleman. When we came up to him, 
he stopped his horse, and, shaking hands with the day-labourer, ad- 
dressed him in this familiar manner: ‘* Well, how are you, my brave 
nan’ How have you been ever since | was last in the village ?” I have 
seen the same gentleman and his brother dancing in the village-dances 
with the poor geutlemen and ladies, with the shopkeepers and cultivators, 
and with the sons and daughters of these and of the day-labourers, all 
mutually esteeming aud respecting one another. Too much familiarity 
breeds contempt: that is, when a little boy advises himself to pull the 
hair of his father’s coachman or footman, the latter will make this 
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observation by way of warning; and, so used by him, it would mean 
nothing more nor less than this—* If you forget yourself, and take 
undue liberties with me, I shall treat you with contempt, and give you a 
drubbing, my little buck.” But let a servant or inferior be treated with 
kindness by the person on whom he is dependant ; so far from despising 
him, he will be the object of his esteem and regard, as we see from 
innumerable instances of respect that are shown by the poor in France 
towards the rich. And it seems to me, that a state of society thus 
constituted is infinitely happier than one containing haughty aristocrats, 
half-starved gentlemen-paupers, servile towards the ric h, and overbear- 
ing towards the poor; and working-classes so wretchedly poor, that 
they bear no feelings of affection towards the rich and middle-classes, 
because they have never been treated with respect and kindness by 
them. 

The writer of this book has chosen ad class of persons in comparatively 
ood circumstances; but, by the directions that he gives them, he 
plunges them into a state of misery. By forcing them to be gentlemen, 
and to be prowling about, he directs them to waste their money in pur- 
suits worse than useless. Who could be so base as to consent to grow up 
and live to old age without having any worthy pursuit—to be destitute 
of the endearments of a family and the comforts of a home, and to 
he respected by no one ’—which must inevitably be the fate of the 
annuitant that follows his advice. But let us suppose that, by some 
accident, the annuity disappear. The panic of 1525-6 nearly blew up 
the whole set of them; and more improbable occurrences than a dis- 
continuance in the payment of annuities might happen. In what 
situation would our lazy, loitering, cotiee-house-haunting gentleman 
find himself then? It is easy enough to direct a man with £100 a year 
how to live upon that sum; for that sum of money is abundantly 
sufficient to obtain the necessaries of life. But I should like to hear 
how the overseers of parishes, or the managers of work-louses, would 
explain to paupers the mode in which they should go to work to pro- 
cure a happy livelihood for a family by the means of 3s. Gd. a week. 

A.W 
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INVOCATION TO THE FALRIES 


MoonBEAMS dance upon the waters, 
Tis a blithe and gladsome light; 
Then in haste, ye fairy daughters, 
Come, and deck yourselves to-night— 
With the gems of sparkling brightness, 
That the tossing waves adorn, 
Come, and deck your fairy lightness 
*Till the beams of early morn. 
In the cave, the mighty Ocean 
Combs with haste his snowy locks, 
Or, with boisterous commotion, 


Phrows them o’er the craggy rect 





Invocation to the Fairies. 


Whilst the Giant tends his tresses, 
Dance, ye fairy elves, along : 

In your light aerial dresses 
Swell the full olian song. 


Che Fairy Song. 
l. 


The mighty waters’ heave 
Dashes the whitening foam : 
Our peaceful haunts we leave, 
And o’er the chrystal roam. 
\ thousand waterfalls are there, 
A thousand moonbeams in the air— 
The ocean’s white is fair and bright 


Come, let us deck ourselves to-night 


”) 
-: 


Ihe surge that seamen fear, 
Ihe winds that wake alarm, 
Che thund’ring sounds they hear, 
Have to each fay a charm : 
For us, soft music tloats along, 
And winds and waves are tuned to song— 
The tloods around convey the sound, 


And rocks and caves the strains resound. 


3. 

Oh, come amid the roar, 

Where billows breakers meet, 
And on the chrystal floor 

We'll dance with tiny feet: 
Our canopy, he av’n’s dk epest blue, 
Is spangled o’er with stars for you— 
The briny sprays reflect their rays, 


Aud midnight is of gems a blaze. 


1. 

Hark, hark! the distant bell 

Across the waters borne 
Dissolves my secret spell, 

My daughters all to warn: 
Portentous clouds the heav’ns o’erspread, 
And now the radiant light is fled. 
Away, away! from op’ning day ; 


And re-appear when moonbeams play 
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THE COLLEGE OF PITYSICIANS 


To the Editors of Cobbetts Magazine. 


June loth, 1S33 


GentLemwen—T have forwarded to you the subjoined Review, with iny 
opinions on a great Medical Monopoly. If you should think it would 
mterest your readers, L hope you will insert it in your next. 


lam, &e. A. B. 


Memoir of the Lift and Medical Opinions of John Armstrong, M.D. 
By FRANCIS Bool + M.D. Vol. 1. (2 vols. ) SvVO. London, 18333. 


I vever had my feelings of indignation more highly raised against 
our defective laws, than by the volume now before me. When we learn 
that there are three medical institutions in England—viz. the Colles 
of Physicians, the College of Surgeons, and Apotheearies’ Hall—we ar 
at once led to inquire for what purpose they were instituted. The 
answer is, to examine candidates as to their fitness to practise the science 
of medicine, and to take care that the lives of the public are not endan- 
cered by ignorant and uneducated men. For this end those bodies 
were formed ; but the end is not answered—dquackery meets us at every 
step, and life is not secure. In faet, in eve ry street in this metropolis 
we see members of the healing art practising in spite of medical law, 
who have undergone no examination, who have been subjected to no 
scrutiny as to their fitness and capability to drag the publie ; while 
others, men of education, who, like ARMSTRONG, have been declared ny 
one of the first medical courts in Europe (Edinburgh) fit to practise 
every branch of their profession, are told the y are Incompetent to pre- 
scribe in London—that the ‘y must not poe ket a fee—must not poach 
on the preserve of the London College, which extends for seven miles 
round London, unless they come betore them, be again catechised, and 
hand over to the disinterested souls about £60, or make an adjustment 
by paying £5 a month. 

The College of Physicians coming more immediately under my notice 
at this time, I will direet my remarks principally to it. I disclaim all 
feeling of ill-will toward the individuals who compose the punta at the 
College: but I do helicve, as individuals, many of them w ‘ould blush to 
uphold the system they doas a body. This ¢ ‘ollege was established in the 
reign of Heury the Eighth, and it is searce ly credible that it remains the 
same in its principles and laws as at that time; or if any of its bye-laws 
have been altered at all, it has been but to make them less liberal and 
more restrictive. No one will pretend to say that a law could be framed 
in the reign of the Eighth Henry suflicie tly good and with such won- 
derful foresight as to be available for three hundred years, notwithstand- 
ing the changes that are daily taking place in the world. [It will not be 


amiss to give one or two specimens of the laws which govern this 
coodly antique. “ Noman can become a Fellow of it unless he can 
‘swear his entire belief in the Thirty-nine Articles of the Established 
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«Church; that is, he must take an oath to that effect when he matricu- 
‘lates at Oxford or Cambridge, without which he cannot become a mem- 
‘ber of the College of Physicians.”’ No man, though never so learned 
‘a physician or doctor, may practise in London, or within seven miles, 
‘without the College license.” Should not such laws have been blotted 
out with the Test and Corporation Acts’? Be it above all remembered, 
that the President and Council are self-elected, and that the great hody of 
Physicians whose fees they pocket have no power whatever, no voice at 
all. in the ruling of the College. Will it be denied that this corporation 
needs to be purged and purified > As a memorable proof of its baneful 
effects upon genius, we need only quote the example of the late lamented 
Dr. ARMSTRONG, whose very name should carry a feeling of shame to 
lis oppressors, while honest men, exulting at his triumph, rejoice, 
“and keep the natural ruby of their cheeks.” This great man, after 
following the routine of study laid down by the College of Surgeons 
and of Physicians in Edinburgh, obtained the diploma of both, and 
began practising in his native town, where he continued some years. 
Besides being the writer of several admired articles in the medical perio- 
dicals, he was the author of a work entitled “ Facts and Observations 
on the Fever commonly called Puerperal; also, “ Practical Hlustra- 
tions of Scarlet Fever,” &c. &ec., and of “ Practical Ulustrations of 
Typhus Fever.” The last work passed through three large editions in 
three vears, and was received —- with acclamation by the medical 
hody, not only in this country, but throughout America, where it ob- 
tained for him, from some of the most eminent professional men, the 
name of the “ Modern Sydenham.” His biographer speaks thus :— 

‘In the spring or summer of 1818, Dr. Armstrong presented himself for examina 
“tion at the London College of Physicians, conformably to its regulations, which 
‘require that the graduate in medicine of any other University than Oxford or 
“ Cambridge should pass the ordeal of its favour, and obtain its license, before entering 
‘upon practice in London, or within a given distance of the metropolis. He had 

perhaps, undervalued the estimate which the Board of Examiners place on classical 
‘ diction and the alphabet of the profession; for this distinguished physician, who 
‘had received a diploma from the most efficient and most celebrated school of medi- 
‘cine in Great Britain—who had been in successful practice eleven years, and was 
“ the author of three of the most popular works which the medical press of this coun 

try had ever put forth, the fame of which was sull sounding in the periodical jour 
“ nals of the d: Ly—was rejected, as incompetent to continue in the practice of his pro- 

* fession in London, and as undeserving the honour of having his name enrolled 
‘among the members of the College.” 
A fact like this needs no comment. 

I conceive it to be the duty of the legislature to take care that the 
lives of the public are not tampered with ; butit is obvious that at pre- 
sent no protection Is afforded against empiricisin, and the public have 
ho means to distinguish the regularly-educated practitioner from the 
pretender to science. The law then is a dead letter, and the sooner we 
have a new one the better. A Bill is at present betore the House ot 
Commons to amend the Apothecaries’ Act, by giving to members of 
the College of Surgeons in Edinburgh a right to practise as Apotheca- 
ries in any part of England and Wales—a right they have not enjoyed 
hitherto. 


I need say nothing at this time of abuses, monstrous as they 
are, in the London College of Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Company ; 
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for should this bill pass into a law, no man will think of studying for 
and passing two examinations in England, when he can, by passing one 
in Scotland, obtain equal rights and privileges. These two close corpo- 
rations therefore, in all probability, will soon discover that their good 
things are passing away. Whenever (and the period is near) the abuses 
of the C ollege of Physicians shall come before Parliament, | trust a 
committee will be appointed to inquire strictly into the need for three 
medical institutions, or, in other words, whether the division into Physi- 
cians, Surgeons, and Apothecaries, is not invidious and useless, nay in- 
jurious to science; and whether, according to the plan of study each is 
at present compelled to go through, the last, as to knowledge of the 
medical profession, should not be placed first, and the first last. [trust 
the matter will be sifted to the bottom, and then it will plainly appear 
that the only reason for things remaining as they are, is to be found in 
the desire of three bodies to pick the poc kets of medical students. It 
has been well said, “ ‘The Apothecaries’ Amendment Bill will meet with 
earlier attention from our legislature; but as they talk of ‘ conflicting 
interests, it is very evident no good will be done: as long as monopo- 
lies are to be supported, and ‘ particular interests’ to be consulted, the 
general welfare must suffer.” It is stated that, since the origin of the 
Apothecaries’ Act in ISL5, they have “ succeeded in extracting forty 
thousand pounds from the pockets of medical students.” Glorious 
monopoly ! 

In Scotland the preparatory course of studies prescribed for the stu- 
dent in medicine occupies three years, and only one examination is 
required for the diploma of the College of Surgeons, which entitles its 
possessor to practise every branch of his profession. The annals of our 
army and navy prove, nay it is notorious, that this Scotch College has 
sent out by far the brightest men and the best surgeons. Our English 
regulations enforce a five years’ apprenticeship, and the requisite attend- 
ance upon lectures and the hospitals take up at least two years more. 
Moreover, in order to practise as a general practitioner, the student 
must pass two examinations, that is, both at the College of Surgeons 
and Apothecaries’ Hall. He can indeed practise the whole profession 
after obtaining the Apothecaries’ license ; there is no enactment to the 
contrary ; but he cannot recover a debt ina court of law for performing 
a surgical operation, without the College diploma. Mark well the 
contrast ! 

We must have, because justice demands and the advancement 
of science requires it, a College founded on a sure and just founda- 
tion, where a Board of Examiners, chosen periodically from and by 
the medical body at large, will sit to examine every candidate who pre- 
sents himself, try him to the utmost as to his knowle dge in every branch 
of the profession, and confer a diploma upon every one found worthy, 
qualifying him to practise generally ; and every member of this body 
should have one common title, be it Doctor, Surgeon, or Apothecary. 
This plan is not new; it has been some time since promulgated by a 
society called “ The feet oe College of Medicine,” dissenters from the 
monopolists, but “ conflicting interests’ have ke spt it back. The over- 
grown exclusives groan dreadfully at the very thought of this innovation : 

"a, say they, “the profession will become overstocked at once, anil 
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quite cease to be select.”” Poor creatures! they will not see that the world 
was not made for them alone. How true it is, that “ fat paunches make 
lean wits!” ‘The spirit of inquiry is at work, and will not rest till all 
irresponsible and self-elected monopolies are overthrown. Talent must 
he allowed to use its powers. The man who educates himself must be 
allowed to come to the trial. The C olleges must cease to say, “ We 
will examine no man who has not a few hundred pounds to spend upon 
the lectures of our relations and friends, and to pay us an enormous 
fee for our trouble.” At present the door of the profession is closed 
against genius, however great, without “ the one thing needful ;” and 
had a Hunter lived in our day, instead of rising from indigence to 
hold a distinguished rank in society, he must still have remained the 
poor mechanic. 

If there exist in the mind of any man a doubt as to the injustice and 
evils of ey present medical law, to him IL would say, Read this 
Memoir Dr. ARMSTRONG. Shortly after the rejection of Dr. Arm- 
STRONG . the College, he was elected Physician to the Fever Hospital 
of St. Pancras ; but a law of that institution requiring their physician 
to be a Fellow of the London College, he explained at once to the 
trustees his inability to enter upon the office, and the cause: they 
immediately rese inded their bye-law, and the election was confirme d. 
From this time Dr. AkRMsTRONG’s road was cleared of all obstacles ; 
the College of Physicians “ was no bar to him.” Genius overcame 
unjust power, and our rejected candidate soon found himself the most 
extensive practising physician, the most admired and most popular 
lecturer of the day. 

[ quote the following passage, because I like to exhibit the fair 
side of human nature, and because it shows how nearly the College fiat 
had deprived London of an invaluable man :— 

“ He had naturally been led to take an unfavourable view of his future prospects, 
“ from the prejudices excited against him by the conduct of the College of Physicians, 
“and from an experience of the unavoidable expense attending a physician’s opening 

career in London, which appeared the more formidable to him from the injury that 
he imagined had been done to his reputation. His mind was at one time so much 
‘a prey to anxiety, that he entertained serious thoughts of removing from town. 
“ This idea was communicated to Mrs. Oliphant, in whose family he had practised for 
‘ several years, and to whom his worth was fully known. She immediately remon- 
‘ strated against it. With a delicacy which add ed to the extent of her kindness, she 
‘advised him to set up his carriage, and insisted that he should draw upon her banker 
“for any sums he might require, till his income should prove equal to his wants. 
This noble act of devotion to a pure and exalted friendship was honoured as it 
‘ deserved to be; for Dr. Armstrong availed himself of the liberal offer, and the fruits 
‘ of this beautiful instance of mutual confidence were to remove at once the appre 
hensions he laboured under, and to fortify his mind with a confiding hope of ulti- 
mate success.’’ 

Only the first volume of this work has appeared, and but part of the 
volume is occupied with the Memoir; the remainder is “ An Inquiry into 
the Facts connected with those forms of Fever attributed to Malaria o1 


Marsh Ethuvium.”’ 





THE ENECUTION. 


THE SCENE IN IRELAND. 


I saw a tall, athletic peasant, miserably clad, leaning his lean and 
lengthy form against the bare wall of his wretched cabin, the disordered 
appearance of which bespoke the direst poverty. At his shoeless feet 
sat, on the naked earth, the living skeleton of a woman who had once 
been comely ; and round about her were three famishing children erying 
for food. The man's head was bent upon his breast ; his eves were in- 
flamed and full of despair; they seemed as if they had been sleepless 
the preceding night, and as if Sorrow had taken up her abode with him, 
and Peace had been driven off his premises. His arms were closely 
folded together, and so mute and motionless was he, that he appeared 
like the statue of a mourner, petrified into silence and inaction. At 
length he thrice shook his head, his looks being fixed on the ground, as 
much as to say, “ And is it come to this, after so much patience and 
endurance, so much toil and perseverance ? Alas! my cup of bitterness 
is now full to the brim! Such was the expression of his countenance. 
His glances suddenly fell upon the unhappy woman, the partner otf 
his distress, and on her starving children, and his eyes became wild 
and full of fire. Patrick, be not desperate |” said the woman, “ there 
isa Providence above.” The suffering husband gave a deep groan ; 
the little children cried still louder and louder for nourishment, or 
rather for mere sustenance. 

Such was the interior of the dwelling of woe, or rather of the wreck 
of what oppression had left of the form ofa habitation. On the exterior 
the prospect smiled. A soft, gentle, and refreshing shower had just 
given added lustre to the green tint so supe ‘riorly rich in the Emerald 
Isle—that spot for which Nature has done so much, but which has 
been marred by the iron hand of merciless Misrule. The sunbeam 
now cast its rays upon the herbage, making the big drops on the ver- 
dure sparkle like so many gems. The rainbow's varied and blended 
hues promised peace and plenty, the cessation of the short and transient 
storm, and the increase of Nature's gifts; but the poor man might not 
touch them, they were far beyond his reach. A splendid domain, 
thick wood, fish-ponds well stocked with fish, and covers well stored 
with game, together with extensive gardens and hothouses plentifully 
supplied with rare fruits and numerous vegetables, were close at hand ; 
amd, equidistant, a farm-yard overflowing with corn and forage to1 

cattle, with milk, butter, eggs, poultry, and all life’s greatest comtorts. 

There was timber in abundance for firing and other uses; straw, 
which would have been a luxury to the destitute family to lie on; 
flowers for perfume and the grateful glances of the eye; walks for 
recreation; and rich pasture ¢ nough, not only for the grazing of sheep 
and oxen for the owner's table, but also, with little trouble, to draw a 
handsome sum annually from a near and convenient market. But the 
peasant must not cast a longing eye on this (to him) earthly paradise 
if he outstretched his thin, yet sinewy arm, to pluck forbidden fruit, her: 
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w roots, the eye of watchiulness was on him, and the he ‘avy hand of 
ihe law awaited him to fall upon and crush him; and if, arged by 
powerful temptation, he dared to snare a hare, or knock down : a bird 
to feed bis wife, sinking under faintness and craving hunger, and to 
upport the debilitated vitality of his numerous progeny—bolts and bars 
were ready to destroy his liberty, to tear him from a faithful partner's 
ims, and to deprive a whole family of the only chance of provision ; 
uay, even exile might be his fate—not to take into calculation the 
probability of the loss of limb or life in a struggle with a gameke eper, 
ond of an tgnominious death, if force were Oppose “din resistance to force. 
With fuel he equally dared not to meddle—trespass rung a menacing 
peal in his ears; wiilst his own little crop, moistened with the sweat 
of his brow, grew merely to satisfy his landlord for rent, and the 
roduce of his labour was quite insufficient to support nature beyoud 
nere existence, or, in other words, semi-starvation. 
And 1 how let us Inquire, whose house and oe unds were those which 
)) woudl overlooke dl him, and seeme das if the Ve ont iiptuously mocke d 
lis forlorn fate ’—whose stately edifice, which placed him further in 
the shade, and took away from him the bountiful Creator's sunshine, 
made for all? It was his landlord’ s, the lord of the inanor, of Ats Jord 
and master of the ah who lorde | it over him, by self and proxy, 
e. the collector of the reuts, and who, with humanity on his tongue, 
had none of it in his heart; for it is in vain that Lrish landlords excuse 
the crimes auwainst the poor by their ignorance of what is going on in 
ir absence: that absence is of itself a crime, and “qui facit per 
alium, Jfacit per se.’ It was the owner of the soil (per hance come to 
him | Vv forfeiture or confiscation, by former conquest or spoliation), 
the proprietor of an estate of vast extent, the beauties and population of 
which he either despised or ignored. And where was le’* In Paris, 
or at Brussels, after visiting Italy and other parts of the Continent— 
atier colle cling, at vast eXpelse, pictures, statues, busts, intaglios, 
cameos, coins, medals, antique s, and foreign curiosities ; after sojourning 
a number of years, first in all the dissipation of London and the 
lish watering-places, and then in tasting all the vicious pleasures 
of the Continent—those last finishers of purse and principle—the in- 
lriguing, the excesses in gastronomic and bacchanalian revels, mid- 


night debaucheries, and promiscuous rencontres aud reudezyous— 


’ 


” (luocrum nox conscla sSaia es 


‘ 


not for: retting the gaming of Paris, and the enervaling cnjyoyments 
of Florence, &c. ‘The great man had collected a complete magazine 
ol foreign birds and other live-stock 3 a pet monke y,a poodle, and an 
\ngo ra cat were parlour-boarders of his; his stud was augmented and 

wellished by highly -bre d and highly-fed Arabian and other foreign 
ee s; and last, though not least in his dear love, an Italian lady of 


ae 


* There are two classes of absentees, th delingu neies of whom are quite different, 

bs ; , al uniait ae 
equally destructive to their poor tenantry: names), those who openty de pise 
r country, and those who possess all, but who dv noth rit, spending then 


and fortune amongst strangers. 
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THE EXNECUTION. 


THE SCENE IN IRELAND. 


I saw a tall, athletic peasant, miserably clad, leaning his lean and 
lengthy form against the bare wall of his wretched cabin, the disordered 
appearance of which bespoke the direst poverty. At his shoeless feet 
sat, on the naked earth, the living skeleton of a woman who had once 
been comely ; and round about her were three famishing children crying 
for food. The man’s head was bent upon his breast ; his eves were in- 
flamed and full of despair ; they seemed as if thes had heen sleepless 
the preceding night, and as if Sorrow had taken up her abode with him, 
and Peace had been driven off his premises. His arms were closely 
folded together, and so mute and motionless was he, that he appeared 
like the statue of a mourner, petrified into silence and inaction. At 
length he thrice shook his head, his looks being fixed on the ground, as 
much as to say, “ And is it come to this, after so much patience and 
endurance, so much toil and perseverance ? Alas! my cup of bitterness 
is now full to the brim! Such was the expression of bis countenance. 
His glances suddenly fell upon the unhappy woman, the partner of 
his distress, and on her starving children, and his eyes became wild 
and full of fire. “ Patrick, be not desperate!" said the woman, “ there 
isa Providence above.” The suffering husband gave a deep groan ; 
the little children cried still louder and louder for nourishment, or 
rather for mere sustenance. 

Such was the interior of the dwelling of woe, or rather of the wreck 
of what oppression had left of the form ofa habitation. On the exterior 
the prospect smiled. A soft, gentle, and refreshing shower had just 
given added lustre to the green tint so superiorly rich in the Emerald 
Isle—that spot for which Nature has done so much, but which has 
been marred by the iron hand of merciless Misrule. The sunbeam 
now cast its rays upon the herbage, making the big drops on the ver- 
dure sparkle like so many gems. The rainbow’s varied and blended 
hues promised peace and plenty, the cessation of the short and transient 
storm, and the increase of Nature's gifts; but the poor man might not 
touch them, they were far beyond his reach. A splendid domain, 
thick wood, fish- ponds well stocked with fish, and covers well stored 
with game, together with extensive gardens ond hothouses plentifully 
supplied with rare fruits and numerous vegetables, were close at hand ; 
and, equidistant, a farm-yard overflowing with corn and forage for 
cattle, with milk, butter, eLgs, poultry, and all life’s greatest comforts. 
There was timber in abundance for firing and other uses; straw, 
which would have been a luxury to the destitute family to lie on; 
flowers for perfume and the grateful glances of the eye; walks for 
recreation; and rich pasture enough, not only for the grazing of sheep 
and oxen for the owner's table, but also, with little trouble, to draw a 
handsome sum annually from a near and convenient market. But the 
peasant must not cast a longing eye on this (to him) earthly paradise ; 
if he outstretched his thin, yet sinewy arm, to pluck forbidden fruit, herbs, 
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or roots, the eye of watchiulness was on him, and the heavy hand of 
the law awaited him to fall upon and crush him; and if, urged by 
powerful temptation, he dared to snare a hare, or knock down a bird 
to feed his wife, sinking under faintness and craving hunger, and to 
support the debilitated vitality of his numerous progeny—bolts and bars 
were ready to destroy his liberty, to tear him from a faithiul partner's 
wins, and to deprive a whole family of the only chance of provision ; 
nay, even exile might be his fate—not to take into calculation the 
probability of the loss of limb or life in a struggle with a gamekeeper, 
ond of an tgnominious death, if force were opposed in resistance to force. 
With fuel he equally dared not to meddle—trespass rung a menacing 
peal in his ears 5 whilst his own little crop, moistened with the sweat 
of his brow, grew merely to satisfy his landlord for rent, and the 
produce of his labour was quite insufficient to support nature beyond 
mere existence e, or, in other words, semil-starvation. 

And now let us inquire, whose house aud grounds were those which 
proudly overlooked him, and seemed as if they contemptuously mocked 
his forlorn fate ’—whose stately edifice, which placed him further in 
the shade, and took away from him the bountiful Creator's sunshine, 
inade for all ° It Was his landlord's, the lord ot the Manor, of his lord 
and master—of the man who lorded it over him, by self and proxy, 

e. the collector of the rents, and who, with humanity on his tongue, 
had none ol it in his heart Pd for it is In Vain that lrish landlords excuse 
the crimes against the poor by their ignorance of what is going on in 
their absence: that absence is of itself a crime, and “ qué facit per 
alium, facit per se.’ It was the owner of the soil (perchance come to 
hiin by forfeiture or confiscation, by former conquest or spoliation), 
the proprietor of an estate of vast extent, the beauties and population of 
which he either despised or ignored. And where was he’* In Paris, 
or at Brussels, after visiting Italy and other parts of the Continent— 
aller collecting, at vast expense, pictures, statues, busts, intaglios, 
cameos, coins, medals, antiques, and foreign curiosities ; after sojourning 
a number of years, first in all the dissipation of London and the 
English watering-places, and then in tasting all the vicious pleasnres 
of the Continent—those last finishers of purse and principle—the in- 
triguing, the exeesses in gastronomic and baecchanalian revels, mud- 
night debaucheries, and promiscuous rencontres and rendezy ous— 


* Quorum nox conscia sala est ;”’ 





not forgetting the gaming of Paris, and the enervating enjoyments 
of Florence, &c. ‘The great man had collected a complete magazine 
of foreign birds and other live-stock ; a pet mor nke ‘Vy, a poodle , and an 
\ngora cat were aay as yet lers of his; his stud was augmented and 
embellished by highly-bred and highly-fed Arabian and other foreign 
horses ; and last, though not least in his dear love, an Italian lady of 


* There are two classes of absentees, the delinquencies of whom are quite different, 


. ; . ” 

but equally destructive to their poor tenantry: namely, those who openly despise 

their country, and those who possess all, but who do nothing for it, spending their 
ne and fortune amongst strangers. 
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great beauty and commensurate extravagance shone at the head of his 
establishment. From Paris, he was again bound for the British 
metropolis ; and then, perhaps, another trip to the Continent, when 
la Signora might become home-sick—a malady unknown to him ; and 
then any where and back again, except to Old Ireland. 

And whose snug brick-built cottage orné was this which stood on 
the left flank of the 1 ruins which had been the peasant’s home’ — It was 
that of the factor, a stranger, who collects the rents of this man of 
territorial importance. Mr. Squeesem is an agent of great activity and 
exertion, alive to his employer's and his own interest in every shape : 
nothing escapes him ; no dawning of prosperity goes unnoticed ; no 
opportunity of raising rent and of turning every thing to account ts 
neglected. Dead to all feelings of philanthropy ; ; blind to the existing 
miseries of his fellow-men bencath him, as he considers them ; and deat 
to the cries of ertreaty and of want,—he sticks at no coercive means ot 

gathering the tenant’s due, high and low, rich or poor, young or aged, 

healthy or labouring under sickness. His lofty walls enclose all the 
comforts of life; his cellar and larder contain many of its luxuries; the 
appearance of fat, pampered prosperity is in every thing about him ; 
the very brace of spaniels which follow him are envied, for their con- 
dition and food, by many a labourer struggling for sustenance. 

I said that the collector of rents left no means untried to grind the 
amount from the poor: the present instance was a striking proot 
thereof. The poor labourer had been ill of a typhus fever—a visitation 
not uncommon in the Sister Isle, in cabins and confined dwellings, 
where damps and bad air prevail, and in the vicinity of marshy 
ground. The weakness superinduced by this debilitating malady had 
deprived this wretched family of its only support, and the want ol 
invigorating diet had kept the patient for a considerable time unable to 
work. His inaction was watche d by the diligent agent, whose eye was 
incessantly upon the poor man’s small stock, and the few articles ot 
furniture which his lowly habitation contained. Near about pay-day 
poor Patrick ventured to sell a pig, which Mr. Squeesem took as his 
signal for hostility—he had his cabin watched day and night, lest any 
thing should be removed therefrom. The man was still too weak to 
work, and the clothes of the suffe ring family were now reduced to 
insufficie “nt covering ; the woman's garment was almost a transparency, 
the man’s tatters shook in the passing breeze, the children were all but 
in a state of complete nudity: day-labour was no longer their support, 
and their insufficiency of coods made them sink with faintness. Poor 
Patrick besought the agent, with prayers and benedictions, to give him 
time ; his wife’s tears were mingled in the petition, together with the 
children’s hungry cries ; but Squeesem observed, that if he gave the man 
more time, he would only dispose of his goods, and there would (to 
use his own horrid expression ) be only his carcass to pay his rent. The 
prosperous agent therefore advised Patrick to apply to some friend, 
well knowing that he had none ; and, strictly watching his motions, he 
put in the execution the very moment the rent became due. 

The drama of actual lite was now horrible: the family, in the 
despair of the heart, screaming and tearing their hair; the miscreants 
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employed to seize violently and precipitately bearing every thing away ; 
neighbours, dreading the same fate, congregated round the victim’s 
hut, pouring maledictions on the instruments of oppression, who 
sent back curses and threats on their part; cheeks burned with rage, 
hearts throbbed with anguish, eyes started almost from their sockets, 
and clenched hands fell trembling by the sides of those who strongly 
felt, but dared not strongly act. 

The storm passed away—all that the sufferer possessed was scattered 
and borne before it; the conflict of the passions also spent itself, like 
angry billows which dash themselves and die away upon the shore ; the 
heart wearies of endurance ; the accents of affliction and reproach 
wear themselves out ; even the sluices of sorrow dry up in time. 

Such an awful calm, a calm which seemed prophetic of a close, had 
taken place ere 1 approached those denuded walls of wretchedness : 
the living sketch which I then took was faithfully what I have at first 
faintly traced the outline of. The woman had just addressed the 
partner of her sorrows, and his deep groan had furnished the sad 
response, when another being diverted my attention for a while, and 
appeared upon the stage. It was a minister of the gospel, a messenger 
of peace—if peace could have tenanted this dreary cabin, or hope 
could have pointed to any probable source of permanent relief, any 
thing beyond that short-lived charity which only suffers the 


es present wants to allay, 


To leave them wretched the succeeding day.”’ 


This newly-introduced character in the dramatis persone was no other 
than a tall muscular figure, shabbily dressed in the wintry tints of 
quondam mourning, a rusty hat on his head, and a loose great-coat, 
with the vacant hanging sleeves dangling on each side. Each pocket 
was swelled out by huge books; and a snutfbox occupied one hand— 
the other was in the pocket of his small-clothes, hastily and eagerly 
fumbling for coin. His face was round and healthful, but his features 
had no strongly marked expression; piety and good humour, gravity 
and a contented smile, seemed at war with each other. ‘There would 
have been something mirthful in the jolly face, had not a soft quietude 
which a good conscience produces, and a mindfulness, not of his cloth 
(it was poor indeed ! ), but of his calling, reduced all into order again. 
Such was the parish-priest, who came and spoke words of consolation 
to the sick ol suffering man, to which he seemed quite insensible. He 
(the priest) endeavoured to inspire him with pious resignation ; the 
poor man cast his eyes up to heaven, but uttered not a single word. 
The pastor brought him provisions, a few clothes, and the little money 
which he could spare: a tear of gratitude fell upon the food, which 
the children ravenously partook of ; the wife blessed the donor more 
with her brightening looks than with her accents; the peasant ate and 
returned thanks—but he walked forth and had no home! 

Take this to your pillows, you rich unfeeling non-residents, you 
voluptuous and heartless absentees, you unpatriotic consumers of the 
good things of this world—you who expend in snuff and tobacco, in 
unguents and odours, what would keep such a helpless family! Look 
on this picture, you midnight revellers, who lavish on a banquet the 
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o4s Morning Dew and Ladies Complecvions. 


hard earnings of your tenantry, and risk upon a ecard or die what 
would purchase blessings from many mouths! Take this, I say, to your 
pillows, and if you can sleep, all stupid in wine and wickedness though 
you be, the petrifaction of your hearts proceeds from depravity, but 
not from disease, and you are incurable. Such are, and ever will be, 
tae sentiments of Prito-Hipernus 


MORNING DEW AND LADIES’ COMPLENTONS. 


To the E-dito:s of Cobhett's Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN,—Walking one morning a few days since, as is my 
custom, in the Regent’s Park, | was suddenly surprised at a_ sight 
which presented itself in full view, on turning round the corner of om 
of the shrubberies :—this was, two young ladies—very pretty girls, as 
far as L could perceive in a hasty glance—tfor they were busied in a mat 
ter of such delicate importance, that although my curiosity could not 
hut be much interested, | soon walked off another way, knowing that 
the continued gaze of a male eye must be an embarrassment to thei 
occupation, It was about a quarter before eight o'clock the morning 
delightfully warm and sunny, and yet fresh, after a sultry night-—and 
the spot in which I came upon these objects of attraction was one of 
the most verdant and secluded of the Park—a spot which, at the same 
hour of night, their presence would have made rather romantic; yet 
not so much so, perhaps, as the situation in which L discovered them 
was novel to me—lI had heard of such things, but never save before. 

“Well!” you will impatiently say, “and what did you see after all?” 
That, | answer, is what [ want to tell you; but there is more than one 
way of doing almost every thing, and there is so singular a combination 
of the rural with the refined in my subject, that I had commenced this 
communication to you by an attempt in verse, and nothing but the want 
of capacity to sustain it would have reconciled me to a prosaic relation 
of the facts, few as they are, which Lhave to lay before you. 

It was, you must Know, the attitude of these ladies whieh first 
called my attention towards them—an attitude, to convey a correct 
idea of which | find no term in our vocabulary having fitness to ex 
press along with sufficient elegance to induce me to adopt it. Let me 
only heg you to Iimavine what must be that state of settlement of the 
person which consists in an equipoise-—that is, something as nearly as 
possible just half way, betwixt a Anced and a sit. If you can at all 
comprehend what L mean, your fancy will have caught the precise 
positura corporis of my nymphs. Tt was but an instant from the seeing 
how they were to the knowing for what they came to be so—tor, at the 
very same moment that I beheld thus much, | also saw a little white 
right—and a right white and little hand it was—most actively engaged 
in dabbling a pocket handkerchief, of the same colour as itself, amid 
the pearly beads of water that hung upon the grass-blades, while the 
dabbler’s look went in an opposite direction from that in which I stood, 
for the purpose of earnest conversation with her companion—her com 
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pantOn, who, in raising to her face another well-saturated agent of 
virgin hue with her own little hand, accidentally caused her bonnet to 
fall off, and she, with the gracefulness of all the three Graces put toge- 
ther, turning about to pick it up—turned, alas! not without discovering 
me, and, consequently, discovering that I must have discovered such 
evidence as was quite enough for the discovery ot the fact—that these 
iwo fair ones were bathing their beauties in the morning dew ! 

But, as I said before, the clock had nearly struck eight before this 
eircumstance occurred. “ Well '” you INAV Say avain, “and what can 
the time of day have to do with it?” More, perhaps, than you are 
aware of ; and, indeed, if it had not been for this, you would, probably, 
never have been in possession of that which I now send you, in the 
hope of reading it in your next Magazine. 

During a stay which | once made in Germany, I accidentally picked 
up asmall volume, the composition of the celebrated physician NIE 
pecker, and dated I711. It is not a merely speculative, but an elabo- 
rately experimental chemico-physiologi« al inquiry into the influence 
ofatmospheric causes upon the human complexion. (“5 on dem Einfluss 
les Dunstkreises auf die Leibesbeschaffenheiten der Menschen,” is the 
title of his work.) Amongst other particulars, the learned Doctor 
devotes a considerable portion of care to ascertain the peculiar effects 
of dew in this respect. He appears to have made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the skins of all nations, in order to perfect the investi- 
vation of his subject —-those of the English, and the Scotch and Irish 
in particular, not excepted. He clearly accounts for the freckles and 
other cuticular atiections so generally observable in our part of the 
vlobe —discovering their causes in that alternate shade with humidity 
and glare of sunshine which belong to northern climes. His experi- 
ments were made in the persons of some of the country people dwelling 
ina valley of his own Province; and in making them, he not only 
detected the causes of the evil, but discovered also its cure ; and ridi- 
eulous as the idea of ladies washing their faces in the dew has been 
thoneht hy many, NIEDECKER proves this to be a real re medy. But 
the most curious, as well as most important information resulting from 
his inquiry is, that of the influence of solar heat upon the dew itself, 
which, the Doctor asserts, so far changes its softening or cosmetic pro 
perties as to deprive it of all its peculiar powers on the complexion, 
and to render it of no more efticacy than common water—‘ I caused 
‘two of these women, he Savs, speaking ot the people before mentioned, 
‘to bathe their faces and hands between the hours of five and six in 

the morning, and two others to do the same at two hours later, and 
‘so on regularly day after day for one whole month. ‘The tact, in this 
‘case, was experimentally demonstrated : for while the skins of the 

former became more delicate and entirely free from discoloration, 
‘and so continued to the end of the season, those of the latter were 
‘not, perceptibly, in any way bettered by their ablations, but seemed to 
‘me to be rather the more tarnished by exposure to the maculating 
‘foree of the sun.” 

} remain, Gentlemen, 
Your constant reader, 
June UWGth, 1833. H. F———» 
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hard earnings of your tenantry, and risk upon a card or die what 
would purchase blessings from many mouths! Take this, I say, to your 
pillows, and if you can sleep, all stupid in wine and wickedness though 
vou be, the petrifaction of your hearts proceeds from depravity, but 
not from disease, and you are incurable. Such are, and ever will be, 
tae sentiments of Prito-Hiperncs. 


MORNING DEW AND LADIES’ COMPLENTONS. 


To the E-dito:s of Cobhett’s Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN,—Walking one morning a few days since, as is my 
custom, in the Regent’s Park, | was suddenly surprised at a_ sight 
which presented itself in tull view, on turning round the corner of on 
of the shrubberies :—this was, two young ladies—very pretty girls, as 
far as L could perceive in a hasty glance—tor they were husied in a mat 
ter of such delicate importance, that although my curiosity could not 
hut be much interested, | soon walked off another way, knowing that 
the continued gaze of a male eye must be an embarrassment to theit 
occupation. It wasabout a quarter before eight o'clock —the morning 
delightfully warm and sunny, and yet fresh, after a sultry night—and 
the spot in which I came upon these objects of attraction was one of 
the most verdant and secluded of the Park—a spot which, at the same 
hour of night, their presence would have made rather romantic; yet 
not so much so, perhaps, as the situation in which L discovered them 
was novel to me—lI had heard of such things, but never saw betore. 

“ Well!” you willimpatiently say, “and what did you see after all?” 
That, | answer, is what [ want to tell you; but there is more than one 
way of doing almost every thing, and there is so singular a combination 
of the rural with the refined in my subject, that I had commenced this 
communication to you by an attempt in verse, and nothing but the want 
of capacity to sustain it would have reconciled Ine toa prosaic relation 
of the facts, few as they are, which [have to lay before you. 

It was, you must know, the attitude ot these ladies which first 
called my attention towards them—an attitude, to convey a correct 
idea of which | find no term in our vocabulary having fitness to ex- 
press along with sufficient elegance to induce me to adopt it. Let me 
only heg you to imagine what must be that state of settlement of the 
person which consists in an equipoise-—that is, something as nearly as 
possible just half way, betwixt a Anced and a sit. If you can at all 
comprehend what | mean, your fancy will have caught the precise 
positura corporis of my nymphs. It was but an instant from the seeing 
how they were to the knowing for what they came to be so—tor, at the 
very same moment that [ beheld thus much, | also saw a little white 
right—and a right white and little hand it was—most actively engaged 
in dabbling a pocket handkerchief, of the same colour as itself, amid 
the pearly beads of water that hung upon the grass-blades, while the 
dabbler’s look went in an opposite direction from that in which I stood, 
for the purpose of earnest conversation with her companion—her com- 
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panion, who, in raising to her face another well-saturated agent of 
virgin hue with her own little hand, accidentally caused her bonnet to 
fall off, and she, with the eracefulness of all the three Graces put toge- 
ther, turning about to pick it up—turned, alas! not without discovering 
me, and, consequently, discovering that I must have discovered such 
evidence as was quite enough for the discovery of the fact—that these 
iwo fair ones were bathing their beauties in the morning dew ! 

But, as l said before, the clock had nearly struck eight before this 
circumstance occurred. “ Well!” you may say avain, “and what can 
the time of day have to do with it?’ More, perhaps, than you are 
aware of; and, indeed, ifit had not been for this, you would, probably, 
never have been in possession of that which I now send you, in the 
hope of reading it in your next Magazine. 

During a stay which I once made in Germany, | accidentally picked 
up asmall volume, the composition of the celebrated physician Nie 
pecker, and dated 1711. It is not a merely speculative, but an elabo- 
rately experimental chemico-physiological inquiry into the influence 
ofatmospheric causes upon the human complexion. (“Von dem Einfiuss 
es Dunstkreises auf’ dic Leibesbeschaffenheiten der Menschen,” is the 
title of his work.) Amongst other particulars, the learned Doctor 
devotes a considerable portion of care to ascertain the peculiar effects 
of dew in this respect. He appears to have made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the skins of all nations, in order to perfect the investi- 
gation of his subject—-those of the English, and the Scotch and Irish 
in particular, not excepted. He clearly accounts for the freckles and 
other cuticular affections so generally observable in our part of the 
slobe—discovering their causes in that alternate shade with humidity 
aud glare of sunshine which belong to northern climes. His experi- 
ments were made in the persons of some of the country people dwelling 
ina valley of his own Province; and in making them, he not only 
detected the causes of the evil, but discovered also its cure ; and ridi- 
culous as the idea of ladies washing their faces in the dew has been 
thonght by many, Niepecker proves this to be a real remedy. But 
the most curious, as well as most important information resulting from 
his inquiry is, that of the influence of solar heat upon the dew itself, 
which, the Doctor asserts, so far changes its softening or cosmetic pro 
perties as to deprive it of all its peculiar powers on the complexion, 
and to render it of no more efticacy than common water—* I caused 
* two of these women,” he says, speaking of the people before mentioned, 
“to bathe their faces and hands between the hours of five and six in 
“the morning, and two others to do the same at two hours later, and 
‘so on regularly day after day tor one whole month. The tact, in this 
“case, was experimentally demonstrated : for while the skins of the 
‘former became more delicate and entirely free from discoloration, 
‘and so continued to the end of the season, those of the latter were 
‘ not, perceptibly, in any way bettered by their ablutions, but seemed to 
‘me to be rather the more tarnished by exposure to the maculating 
* force of the sun.” 

} remain, Gentlemen, 
Your constant reader, 
June 6th, 1835. H. F———wn 

















PATRIOTISM; 
OR, OUR LOVE FOR AND DUTY TO OUR COUNTRY 


No. Ill. 





ly Patriotism consisted of nothing more than such stunple requisites 
as have been specified in our preceding remarks under this title, the 
subject would be so easy for all men to understand and to agree upon, 
it would be open to so little dispute, that we should have had no cause 
for making it a matter of further comment. But that Duty which we 
have proposed to discuss is by no means perfectly described by the bare 
rule, that we ought to adhere to one country, and, if possible, to on 
country in preference to all others. The most important portion of our 
undertaking remains to be performed. The substance of what we have 
already contended for is this :—that, in so far as nature is concerned, all 
men are patriots of necessity; and that, as respects civilised nations, 
policy requires in a patriot that he should confine his views of country 
within some local bounds. Men's feelings, however, can be ascertained 
only by their acts ; and, in pursuing this inquiry, it remains for us to 
answer the question: what is necessary in a man’s conduct, as a sub- 
ject or citizen of a civilised state, what part should he act, to prove him 
a patriot? 

It is out of the benefits. we receive from our own country that our 
attachment to it arises. Those benefits are, as before observed, 
incalculable in number, and almost beyond all power of definition 
in the variety of their nature and the influence they have upon ow 
condition. Besides our parentage, family relations, friendships and 
acquaintance, and those social customs which are in unison with our 
earliest and fixed habits; besides these, we have advantages in a 
civil birthright which are extended to us nowhere else; we have 
protection in the enjoyment of our property, and an assurance of 
personal security; we have even a provision for our wants, in case of 
necessity, made out of the substance of our neighbours; we have 
claims to offices or appointments of power and emolument; we hav 
the means of acquiring titles and distinctions in society as the reward 
of superior ability and integrity, privileges and honours which it is the 
interest of nations and individuals to grant and to deserve, but which 


strangers are not suffered to possess. Many of these benefits, at the 


least, are indispensable to the happiness of civilised men; and though 
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we may obtain some of them abroad, many of them we cannot, unless 
it be by extraordinary accident; and all of them, or those the most 
valued, we can under no circumstances whatever. 

The possession of our share of these is the benefit of country. By 
this benetit we become indebted: we receive an obligation, and that 
implies a duty. Society confers the obligation on us, and to it our 
duty is owing. Every man is bound to have regard for the good of 
those who are the source of good to himself, and on whose welfare his 
own welfare is depending. 

For Society to exist at all, there must be unity ; for there to be unity, 
there must be obedience to some paramount authority ; and, in order 
to maintain such an authority, Society has need of what is called 
government. A government would be of no effect if it had no power to 
control and enforce. So that it is necessary to give it that power ; and 
to that power each one of us must, for the sake of the whole, be con- 
tent to submit himself. Society, through its government, has continual 
demands upon us. To refuse compliance with its demands would be to 
set the government at defiance; and to defy the government which 
Society has set over us is to commit the greatest of crimes against our 
fellow citizens or subjects, because it tends to dissolve that by which 
they are held united. The government being, then, properly the first 
authority in the country, the first duty of a Patriot consists in his sub- 
mission to the will of the government. The demands which a govern- 
ment is empowered to make upon us, though imperative, are not of an 
unreasonable, indefinite, or arbitrary kind; because they are made in 
accordance with express dacs, which laws are sanctioned by Society, 
and convey to the government the authority it asserts. In obedience to 
authority so established, it is right that we should not only abstain from 
what is injurious to the public, but that we should observe what may 
be of use to it, by deeds. We are called upon to employ our means in 
maintaining the social state of which we are ourselves a part; and 
while we are possessed of means available to such a purpose, it Is just 
that we should so devote them as far as we can afford. The support of 
the government itself, the paying for labour performed in the offices of 
state, the administration of justice, the providing for the destitute, the 
carrying on of wars, could not be effected without our contributing, 
out of our own pockets, to defray the expenses they occasion; nor 
could we deliberate in choosing councillors or officers, nor they de- 
liberate or fulfil their offices for us, unless a part of the time and trouble 
of the choosers and the chosen were employed in the service of the 
publie ; nor could defence or attack be made on the part of a nation, 
without our being liable to be called out to exercise our knowledge and 
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skill, without our talents and resolution being brought to aid, without 


our persons, even at the risk of our lives, being put into activity. 


When we say government, we mean to include all that power, of what 
ever it may consist in general or detail, which is made by the will ot 
Society to be superior to the will of any minority of its members. We 
are supposing it, of course, to be a good government; a power not in 
opposition, but agreeable to, the wishes of the people ; a power answer- 
ing, in its operations, to the ends for which it became invested with its 
authority to act. But it does sometimes happen, that the part of the 
community which is delegated to execute the commands of government 
commits an abuse of its power, by overstepping its authority; and, 
whether those holding the power employ it properly or not, it must often 
happen that laws or public measures affecting the condition or prospects 
of the people become matters of question ; and as upon the settlement 
of such matters more or less of advantage or mischief to all men must 
depend, and as they cannot be rightly settled without the concurrence 
of those who are to be affected, it is a part of the business of each indi 
vidual to consider them. The necessities of one and all are concerned : 
private and public interests are depending together ; and the well-being 
of every particular citizen or subject obliges him, to a certain extent, to 
look to that of his fellow citizens or subjects. This brings us to Poli 
tics, in the pursuit of which our business consists in promoting out 
country’s cood, and in averting its evils or supplying remedies to cure 
them. 

Though there are some of us who never assume the name of “ poli 
tictan,’ and who do not pretend to be deeply acquainted with the science 
of government (as politics has been defined), yet we are all citizens o1 
subjects, and belong to some governed community; we are all under 
the order of laws of one kind or another; and we have, consequently 
all a political state of being. This state of being consists in the relative 
Interests and Rights of a nation and of the individuals of which it is 
composed. If the rights of men were unlimited by laws, every on 
would claim 10 have and to do whatever he pleased, according to his 
own ideas of his own interest. Civil Society, however, has ordered it 
otherwise. But it Society did not think of every one, it would not con 
sult its own general advantage. The community being made up of a 
number of persons, the more the ordering of the whele is beneficial to 
every one of them, the better must be the condition of all when taken 
together. And this is universally allowed by the contentedness or dis- 
contentedness of nations ; that in which the greatest number of persons 
are well off being considered as the most prosperous, and that in which 


there is most misery as the most unfortunate nation. The laws of every 
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well-governed nation will, therefore, grant to every one belonging to it 
as many adyantages as possible. They will allow every one to act as 
much after his own will and judgment, and to gain as much for his 
particular use, as can be suffered consistently with the safety of others. 
They will leave him as free as his dependence on the rest will possi- 
bly admit. They will confer upon him the benefits we have before 
mentioned, only balancing his interests and rights along with those ot 
the community, in such a way that neither may sutler from too much 
being given, or from what is due being denied. 

Too much would be given if every one of us were to be let do as he 
happened to think best for himself; and if we did not submit to be 
called upon for any thing towards maintaining the civil benefits we 
enjoy in common with our fellow subjects or citizens, such a want ol 
submission would throw all that belongs to us into jeopardy. So 
that the duty of a patriot is bound up with his own and his country’s 
interests and rights ; and aman would be wanting in that duty it hy 
were not disposed to regard his wealth as in some measure belonging 
to his country, if he preferred his individual freedom to its security, 
if he were unwilling to give up a portion of his time and trouble to its 
need, if he did uot lend his personal efliciency, though with danger 
to himself, when required so to do. 

That the rights of the public are to be thought of betore the rights 
of individuals, is a principle in the laws of England ( jura publica 
anteferenda esse privatis). But this principle does not war against the 
just interests of persons; because it is only a part of a set of laws 
which most studiously respect our interests, both public and private, 
by defining our rights, and rendering them, as far as possible, secure. 
It does not set the inclinations of each one at naught; it merely says 
that they shall be subordinate to those of all. For, so long as Society 
ordains that a man shall enjoy the benefits before mentioned, it is, in 
fact, not less his duty than his right to insist upon their preservation 
It is only upon the condition of having these secured to him that he 
vives up his original title by the law of nature. And a man is unworthy 
of what he has a right to, if he will not maintain it: he is unworthy, if 
he suffer his limbs to be bound, without endeavouring to set himself 
free; if he receive a blow, without resenting it; if he be robbed, or 
sustain injury to his property, without seeking redress ; if his privileges 
he wrested from him, without his demanding to have them restored ; 


if he be persecuted by arbitrary power, without making a stand; if 


his mouth be gagged when he would fairly state his opinions, and he 
do not do all he can to remove the obstacle to his speech. Society has 


viven him his rights; and it is for the interest of all, as well as justice 
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to the individual, that he should take care of them. He is required to 
do this, both for his own sake and for that of his country. Were he 
to neglect it, the sacrifice would not be confined to him alone: one 


part, at least, of the whole would have given way ; one opening would 


be made to the lawless invader ; Society itself, as far as the instance of 
his wrong might chance to concern it, would be attacked and abandoned 
to destruction for want of a defence. 

We were about to cite the cases of Hamppen and others, in proof of 
the necessity there is for all men who value their country as they 
ought, and who know what is wanted for its good, to make resistance 
against the attempts of unwarranted power in whatever form it may 
present itself. But our general views as to such emergencies are al- 
ready stated; and the arguments which apply to every case of abuse 
of public authority are almost too plain to be made more so by illus- 
tration. 

There is, however, one other thing to claim our attention before we 
quit the subject of Patriotism: a thing which, by reason, should ever 
he strictly in accordance with the Interests and Rights of which we 
have spoken ; but which is, by perversity or by some worse cause, too 
often made directly to clash with them, and to render the Duty of men 
in their public capacity a matter of invidious doubt. That thing is, 
the Ambition of a Patriot ; and to it we shall return in our next. 


MYARY'S LETTER TO THE EDITORS. 


Dear Zur,—lI bee a plaain zort of a kuntree ooman; I can rade a 
lille, an I can rite a liddle; an zumtimes I gets a look at yore mag- 
yerzeens, as pipple calls em. Now | have a thought a grate dale of 
what you de zay about “ perlittical “economy.” I bee but a yung 
ooman, but I a ad a purty many volloers, an one on em I thenks I 
shud like vurry mutch; but zummow or other we yeard as ow that 
volk shudden morry zo hurly in life vor vear thu kuntree shud be too 
vull o pipple—that meuns lest thur shood be moor childurn than thur 
shood be vittuls vor um to yeat. Now you knaw, zur, nuthur Jan nur 
I shud like to zee our childurn staurve, zo we grid to staay zix long 
yurs avoor we morrid. Pon my wurd, zur, I dwont much like this 
year voney, vor my buty myeant last vor hever, and if Jan shud di 
afoor L gets morrid nobody muddnt keare to a mu then; bezides, zur, 
I naws | got better spirrats be aff to bur the furtigue and naise o chil- 
durn now, thun I be likely to ha a vew yurs ence. I thenk, zur, as ow 
What you zed is vurry true, that wimmen volk got nuffen to do with 
them thur thengs caaled pollerticks, an that we ad better larn to meake 
dumpluns: J nauws vurry wull that [ant a got no capacity vor ritun; 
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but then | nauws if thur be too many on us aready, that Jan an I 
must stop a liddle longer avoor we gooz to church. I dwont knaw, 
zur, Whuthur you be acquointed wuth thus noyborood about we; but 
thur is such a deal o waste lond, an thu pipple zays tis too poor to 
cultervate. Now, zur, I offen thenks uf Jan an I ad a good pace on ut 
for a lifehold, thut we'd zoon myeak ut good vor zummut; an uf tha 
govermunt wudden tax us, weud vind vood vor ourzilves an vor our 
liddle uns. You knauw, zur, weve a lurnt uz how we med keep a cow 
an a jackass, an two or dree pegs, an a vue chicks an ducks an bees, 
an all that; an thun we'd dung the lond vrom our offal, and that you 
knauws dooas a mint a good. Now, zur, it cums into my edd zummut 
like thus:—uf we raeezd moor taturs thun we an the maids an buoys 
cud yeat, an had a peg or zo moor thun we knaud what to do wi, why 
ihun we'd zill um vor to buy zum claws vor our liddle uns: an then 
them as manevacturs thu calicoo stuff, an aal that, wud a moor to do 
thun as if they wur to zind us aal out of thu kuntree—for ye knauw, 
zur, if they zinds thu leaboring voak awaey, why thun thur'l be zoo 
money less to yeat, an 200 money less to weir out claws; an zo thu ma 
goo on, an goo on, tull thu amptees thu kuntree. Humsiver, I dwont 
kear, zoo as I mud ha Jan wiout staeyun tull my teef be gane, an thu 
purtee penk culler vaded off my cheeks. When my brother Tom wunt 
abroad, we walked all thu waey down to Poole vor to zee un zet off ; 
an we past undurds an undurds of aicurs of ground that I knauws Janu 
an I wud a made zummut on. Now, why myeant the govurmunt let 
we ha zum o thot, as well as paye zo much money to zind we, who be 
al thur strangth, awauy. Now, as I be but a poor ignurnt ooman, 
I never cant understond nothen about ut; but I hops as how Jan wunt 
teak ut into his edd to put mu off vor zix long yurs—Oh dear! I 
dwont thenk I cud a bur't. Iv you plaze, zur, “[ shud like to knaw 
a liddle moor o yoor opinnun about ut—for Jan thenks a purtee dale 
o what you de zay, bekas he knows as ow you be much more larned 
thun he about zich matters. Lac, zur! we bin a coarten theze vour 
yurs aready, an I be 19, an I thenk that’s auld enuff a conscience. 
Now, I hops you'll ax govermunt to gee us a bit o thot thur lond, an 
then Jan an I ool be morrid nixt yur, an not kear vor noobody. Now, 
zur, as I got ever zo many skemmer keaks to meak for the buoys (for 
we dwont meauk many Notlok dumplins in thiz here parts), ‘T must 
haste an a done.. Bot heres my zarvis to e, housindiver, an money 
thonks vor al yur good wishes vor we kuntree vauk. * at 
prizzunt vrom yur umble zarvant, 





MYARY. 


N. B.—It will be necessary to inform some of our readers that Mary is the name 
of our Correspondent, as properly spelt, and that the name of the object of her 
affections, “Jan,” is Joun. We do not know precisely where this epistle comes 
from; but the writer is evidently a West-country woman. ‘To attempt a translation 
into polished English of a letter in which humsiver and housindiver are indifferently 
used for however, must, in a great measure, destroy the force of the original: and yet 
we cannot offer a glossary, as that would occupy nearly as much space as the whole 
subject of explication.—Ep. 
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“BEST POSSIBLE” CHRONICLES OF 
CONSISTENCY. 


Tue first duty of one who has mg press at his command, is, to act 
hone sty himself; his neat duty is, to detect and expose dishonesty in 
others. The pub ic writer who acts up to this, may indeed be called 
“ the best possible public instructor,” and be justly ranked amongst 
the benefactors of mankind. ‘Those who have been constant and at 
tentive readers of the daily press, will be inclined to avree, that the 
opposite of these have been its characteristics. ‘This may, by some 
vood-natured people, he called harsh censure 4 but let such read the 
characters the papers vive of each other; let them we ‘igh attentive ly the 
evidence they adduce of each other's vill: ainy when they fall out, as 
in the case of the Times and the Courier some time ago, and the vy will, 
we are persuaded, immediately agree with us. These papers do, 
indeed, make common cause against any one that does not belong to 
their body, just as the two factions, whom the ‘Vv represent, make common 
cause against any one who may manifesta dislike to the system by which 
they all thrive. With them it is a sort of family quarrel: they ¢ call each 
other by the ugliest names, but wo to the unlue kv wight who shall ven 
ture to tell each that his description of the other is a correct one ! 

But there is one paper which has, in some degree, maintained 
character for honesty and consistency superior to that of its compecrs. 
It has, indeed, been a little crote hety on some subjects; as, the treat- 
ment of the poor, the currency, and the like; but still many people 
have thought it honest: and its bold advocacy of the Reform Bill 
experienced very general ay pprobation. No real reformer ever put 
confidence in the Zimes: its services were acknowledged when they 
happened to be exerted in the just cause, upon the same principle (as 
Major CarTWRIGHT used to say) that we reward, when they deserve it 
the most abandoned characters when they fight our battles by sea o1 
land. But the CHRONICLE has stood, in the estimation of the 
public, in a very different light; and it may not be without use to 
show, by extracts from its own columns, how far it is entitled to the 
respect and contidence of the people. We shall begin with an extract 
from the Chronicle of the 10th July, 1529. 

“ We are not anxious that Parliamentary Reform should be too 
‘much aecclerated. We mean, by Parliamentary Reform, not a mere 

transference of the franchise from one or two corrupt: Boroughs to 

Birmingham, Manchester, and a few more large towns, but such a 

Reform as would afford protection to the peopl. The people of 

England have, of late years, made considerable advances in linprove- 
‘ment; and we do not doubt that the progress of oe ment will 

hereafter be greatly accelerated. The hope of England is the 
‘number of towns which facilitate the circulation of knowledgve amoneg 
‘the people. Each town is a centre from which the rays of knowledge 
+ — ad in all directions. If the people of England are yet too 

generally tlLeducated and grossly ignorant and prejudiced, it is to be 
(ee that our civilisation is recent, that our towns are of 
yesterdays date, and that the character of a people can only by 
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‘changed with time. * * * * * Tf a Parliamentary Reform of ¢ 


“ searching kind could be effected without violence, the ignorance of 


a very great proportion of the people (and after the late beastly 
‘exhibitions, no man would think of questioning it) might be pro- 
‘ductive of little injury; because, though a man may himself be 
unable to arrive at correct conclusions with respect to political 
questions, he may err less as to the men deserving of confidence. 
But a Parliamentary Reform in this country (superseding, as tt would 
to a certainty, the House of Lords, or reducing it to an echo of the 
‘ Democratic House ; whereas the Democratic House is at present the 
‘ creature of the Aristocratic) will never be effected without commotion ; 


- 


‘and we should exceedingly dread the letting loose the population of 


England, in their present state of ignorance,” 

Within a year and a half after this passage was published in the 
Chronicle, the “ ignorant” and “ beastly” people of England drove 
from his post of Prime Minister, the “foremost man of all this” 
\ristocracy ; not for calling them i/lLeducated, grossly ignorant, beastly, 
and prejudiced, as the Chronicle had done, but for me rely proclaiming 
that no Reform was necessary, and that none should t: ike place whilst 
he held his position of Premier. And what did’ the Chronicle do upon 
this occasion’ Did it commend the Duke for his manly declaration, 
amd support him in his resistance to the demands of the people ? No 
such thing! The Chronicle now became one of the loudest in the ery 
tor Reform ; and, as we shall presently see, held language that would 
not have been suffered with impunity in any paper not connected with 
one of the factions. When the people began to doubt the sincerity of 
the Whigs, and, in consequence of that doubting, to relax a little in 
their zeal, the Chronicle became alarmed, and thought it necessary to 
stimulate them to fresh exertions. “So far,” said the Chronicle 
(Ist May, 1832), “from dreading a disposition to incessant changes, 
‘we are rather inclined to dread the apathy of the people.’ No tear 
was now felt hy the Chronicle of the consequences of “letting loose’’ 
the ignorant population. On the contrary, they were now become so 

enlighte ned, the towns had so sprei ad their “ rays of knowledge,” that 
the “ population’ ‘had become, in the opinion ot the Chronicle, superior 
in Knowledge and honesty to the higher orders themselves: for whilst 
the Chronich urged the people to a direct interference in the affairs of 
covernment, it represented (25th May, 1832) “the majority of the 

Peers as either the most contemptible of men in point of information, 
‘or the most worthless in) point of principle.” Yes! this is the 
Chronicle's description of that body, which the same paper, in July, 
IS29, wished to continue in the possession of uncontrolled power over 
the lives and prope rlies of the people of England, whom it exceedingly 
dreaded to set “ loose in their prese nt state of ignorance.” 

Now, however, the * ignorant” people had been “let loose,” and it 
was found necessary to the accomplishment of the views of the Whigs 
to set them on, not only upoa the ‘Tories, but upon the system. “ The 

Ministers,” says the Chronicle (5th June, Is32), * have hitherto acted 
“ with supreme folly and blindness in not exposing fairly to the coun- 

‘try the bed of roses to which they succeeded in every branch of our 
‘affairs, in every department of the administration.” A few days after 
this (26th June. IS832), the Chronicle again burst out in the following 
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strain :— We wish Lord Grey had taken stock when he accepted 
“ office. He should have come down to the House of Peers with a 
“ plain expose of the state of the country, and of the Augean stable of 
‘corruption. He should have drawn out a Dr. and a Cr. account. 
“ There was the Debt; the Bank claims; the Colonial system, worn 
“out and decaying for want of bold repairs ; Municipal institutions 
« cankered with time and grown out of fashion; the East India mono- 
“ poly; Laws in confused heaps; the Penal Code written in letters of 
‘blood ; Corporations close, corrupt, and detested ; the Church for 
“ centuries unreformed ; Trade and Commerce awtully depressed, and 
‘ burthened with an overwhelming taxation ; the ancient and salutary 
“amusements of the people terminated ; Swing nightly illuminating 
“the country; the people excited and raving at the refusal by Wex- 
“ LineTon and PEEL of all reform, great or small ; the House of Peers 
“swamped by a century of Tory creations; the House of Commons 
“two-thirds returned hy the most corrupt and unpopular means. 
This is the Chronicle's ‘description of the concern which the Whigs 
were content to take to and to carry on, not only without making 
“ a plain exposé” of its state, but without once alluding to that state 
in such a way as to give offence to their predecessors. This is the 
concern which the Chronicle, in 1829, dreaded to see the “ ignorant 
and beastly people let loose’’ upon, lest they should break it up; and 
this is the concern which the Chronicle again became enamoured of, 
when it found its friends, the Whigs, firmly (as it thought) fixed in 
their places. ‘The motive for these changes it is impossible to mistake. 
When the Chronicle was reproaching the Whigs for their “ supreme 
folly and blindness,” it was labouring under an apprehension as to the 
probable result of the then coming elections. The Whigs, by their 
vielding to the Tories, by clogging their Bill with the hateful disfran- 
chising clauses, had begun to grow unpopular; but the result of the 
elections re-assured the Chronic le of the permanence of its friends’ 
power; and the Chronicle became, to the disgust of the people, one of 
the foremost amongst the eulogists and upholders of the men whose 
“ supreme folly and blindness” the Chronicle had so justly censured. 

If the change of the Chronicle had been only from bad to good, it 
might have had credit for honesty of intention; its abuse of the people 
in 1829 might have been ascribed to ignorance of their real character ; 
and, although no acknowledgment of error was made, the strenuous 
eflorts of the Chronicle during the passing of the Reform Bill seemed 
to prove beyond doubt its sincerity in the cause of Reform. But the 
“supreme” baseness of its recent conduct ; its support of the Ministers 
in their refusal to give any practical relief to the people ; ; in their refusal 
to reduce the taxes ; in their measures of severity towards the people ; 
and in their profuse e xpenditure of the people’ s money: all this must 
convince every man who is not “ ill-educated, ignorant, and pre judiced ; 
in short, it must convince the nation, unless it be, as the Times calls it, 
“a stupid beast of a nation,” that the pretended zeal of the Chronicle 
was nothing more than a part of that system of Whig trickery by which 
its patrons contrived to keep their places, and to procure the return of 
that House which is now acting as the scourge, instead of being the 
protector, of the people. From this House, and from this Whig Ministry, 
GOOD LORDS, DELIVER Us! 
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Extracts from the Information received by His Majesty's Commissioners 
as to the Administration and Operation of the Poor- Laws, Published 
by AurHority. 1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 432. Lonpon, 1833. 


Ir will be recollected, that Lord Brovauam, on becoming Chancellor, 
held out a promise that he would bring in a Bill to the House of Lords 
to amend the Poor-Laws ; he paltered with his promise for some time, 
and at length abandoned it altogether, having provided for the appoint- 
ment of a Commission under the Great Seal who should examine into 
the effects of those Jaws and report their discoveries, and suggest such 
improvements as occurred to them, to his Majesty. This Commission 
was appointed in I832, and it has been at work ever since, never having 
made its full report, but having, in February last, sent out a feeler, “ by 
authority,” in the shape of an octavo volume containing extracts from 
the reports of its “ Assistant Commissioners.” 

Before we enter upon an examination of this book, we must re- 
mind our readers that, in ISIS, the poor-rates beginning to press 
very heavily upon the land, Mr. Srurces Bourne found out that it 
was the fault of the poor-laws. He went to work to alter them, and 
brought in and passed two bills which effected the following things: 


the vestry had hitherto consisted of every rate-payer ; but, by one of 


these Acts, though every rate-payer still had a vote, those who occupied 
property to more than the amount of £50 a year rental had another 
vote for every £50 to which they were rated; so that the large occu- 
piers, in fact, outnumbered the small rate-payers. Then, power was 
given to the vestry thus voting to nominate a select vestry, who were 
to manage the whole concern of the poor; these were empowered to 
hire an overseer to act under them; the native overseer was now re- 
duced to the capacity of collecting the rates, but he was abridged in his 
authority of administering relief; this he could do only as the select 


vestry bade him, or, if he ever did it of himself, it was only in cases of 


urgent necessity, to save life, or soon; the magistrate, likewise, could 
not order relief excepting in a like extremity, or, if he did, the select 
vestry might authorise the overseer to disobey the order. In conse- 
quence of these new laws, the select vestries became numerous all over 
the kingdom ; they hired overseers from wherever they could find men 
willing to undertake the task of subduing the applicants for relief; and, 
in many cases, the wages of the hired overseer was a per centage upon 
the reduction that he caused in the parish expenses. In 1829, in the lat- 
ter part of which year the riots and fires began, there were 2,523 select 
vestries, and 2,967 hired overseers ; and to the harshness and cruelty of 
the hired overseers is to be ascribed the greater part of the acts of outrage 
committed by the labouring people in that and the succeeding year ; 
and this, together with other inconveniences of these Acts, caused a 
great deal of complaint and remonstrance. 

Now, first, it is somewhat strange, as this Commission was set a- 
going in order, in fact, to ascertain the effects of these Acts of STURGES 
Bourne, and to suggest improvements (we know the meaning of the 
word) upon them, that among the Commissioners should be that very 
SturGces Bourne! The Commissioners are: the Bishop of Lonpon, 
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the Bishop of Cuestrer, W. Srurces Bourne, Nassau W. Senior 
Henry Bisuor, Hexry Gawcer, and W. Coutson. 

The Appendix to the book contains an explanation of the method 
pursued; for it consists of instructions given to Assistant Commissioners, 
who have each a given part of the country assigned to him to go ovei 
and make inquirie s; and here is stated, under three or four heads, a set 
of instructions by which he is tobe guided ; and, dlded to these instruc- 
tions, there are sets of questions divided into *‘ Queries for Rural Districts” 
and * Queries for Town Districts.” But, in the general instructions, 
we gather the desire of the Commissioners ; we find what they drive at, 
— inquiries they want to have put, and what answers they sigh for. 

\ judicious attorney can get what opinion he pleases from a lawyer ; 
it ouly depends on the shaping of the case; and it would be hard, 
indeed, if these Commissioners did not vet the answers that they want 
after such a case as this Appendix makes out. 

They observe, after exhorting their Assistant Commissioners to make 
diligent inquiries Into the practical operation of the poor-laws, that “ It 

is probable that this inquiry will suggest considerable alterations in 

the existing law; and it is also probable that those alterations may 
‘be facilitated by some further measures, such as 


Affording facilities for emigration. 
Facilitating the occupation, and even the acquisition of land, by 
« labourers. 
Removing the tax on servants, so far as it is found te interfere with 
their residence under their employers’ roof. 
linproving the rural police. 


Whether it was because these men are aliens in fact as well as in heart, 
from England, or whether because they are of the “ economist” school, 
and do it out of crotebet, or whether it is to show their dislike to “ trno- 
vation,” or their admiration of all tyrannies ; whether it was all or one 
or more of these that made them adopt the term “ rural police,” in 
spe “aking ota body of men in the parishes of Lk rit rland who have for 
hundreds of years been known to the Envlish people only under the 
names of constable, tythingman and headhborough, we cannot pretend 
to say; but we know that they could not have ohesnel one more 
like ly to rouse the suspicions of the English people, and beget a preju- 
dice against them and their assistants, and against all their plans and 
suggestions, such as it would be dificult to master. And justly enough, 
too! Why should our notions of freedom from police, gendarmes, 
spies, informers, mouchards ; creatures employed by the Government 
at an enormous cost to ourselves, and intended for no other purpose 
than to assail us if we — of the acts of the Government; whiy 
should we be insulted by having the old, reeognised, mild parochial 

vovernment designated by that of the hated government forces of fo- 
reign despotisms Perha ips to familiarise us to it; to get us by degrees 
to bear one in reality, by first persuading us, against our senses, that 
» have one already. There never was a more mistaken e xpectation | 
Besides the other weighty objections to foreing this disgraceful state 


upon us, we have every reason to believe (and every hope) that such a 
force, if attempte ‘d to be spread over England, woul: i mect with an open 
pliysical resistanee. 
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It seems that lists of inquiries were sent by the Central Commission- 
ers all over the country, and that the Assistant Commissioners were 
furnished with copies of these for them also to distribute and receive 
answers to whenever they could; that they were furnished with letters 
from the Home Department ; that they were desired to communicate 
with “ clergy, magistrates, and parish officers” (Appendix, 412) ; but 
that they were to exercise their discretion as to the best places to visit 
in the district assigned to them, and also “ as to the points of inquiry 
“which may be most successfully investigated in each particular 
“parish,” and in which they are required to dwell “ principally on 
“those facts from which some general inference may be drawn, and 
“which form the rule rather than the exception.” So far good; we 
shall see if the Assistant Commissioners have acted upon their discre- 


tion in their inquiries, by and by. But now, we must examine some of 


the leading questions, or rather downright Suggestions, put into the 
mouths of these men by the Commissioners in London. 


“ He” (the Assistant Commissioner) “ will consider the law and practice concern- 
“ ing bastardy as one of the most important subjects submitted to his investigation. 


- 
. 


The bastardy laws appear to produce effects very ditferent from what may have been 


- 
. 


supposed to have been the objects of their institution. The sum charged on the 


. 
. 


father appears to have been intended merely as an indemnification to the parish. 


- 
. 


It often operates, however, as a punishment to the father, a pecuniary reward to 


- 
- 


the mother, and a means by which the woman obtains a husband, and her parish 


* rids itself of a parishioner. It appears that the sum varies from Is. to 2s. 6d. a 


- 


week in country places, and 5s, in towns ; that it is frequently sufficient to repay the 
* woman for the loss which her conduct would otherwise have occasioned to her; 
“ and, if she have more than one bastard, to be a source of emolument !”—Appendix, 
p. 4105. 

Whether this be true or not, is no matter: this is the sort of instruc- 
tions that the Commissioners in London supply to their country agents, 
and it would be hard, indeed, if they have not these faithfully echoed 
back again to them on their nest in London. We do not stop to 
inquire into this novel “ source of emolument,” this new scheme of 
money-making which the conclave in London have hit upon; but we 
point out this passage to show how earnestly this Commission begs tor 
answers. In the same page with the last quotation we have another 
instance of it in these words: 


“ And with reference to the degree in which the public provision for sickness and 
old age interferes with the exercise of prudence, he will inquire whether the 


- 


parish have any savings’ bank or friendly society, Xc.’—P. 415. 

“ The Assistant Commissioner will endeavour to ascertain the time at which the 
‘ relief of the able-bodied originated in any parish ; whether it is increasing, stationary 
or diminishing, or has ceased; and the causes and results of its origin, increase, 
“ continuance, diminution, or termination. Whether it arose in consequence of any 
“ sudden increase in the price of the necessaries of life, or of any sudden diminution 


‘of the demand for labour, or any sudden increase of the labourers, or a desire to 


. 


reduce the wages of single men, or with small families; &c. “ And he will 


. 


‘ endeavour to ascertain whether any or all of these effects have occasioned such a 
rate of wages, or such a deficiency of profitable employment, in proportion to the 
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“ existing population, as to occasion any, and what, difficulty in its discontinuance ; 
** and by what class of persons, and by what means, its discontinuance is likely to be 


oe. 


opposed. Where the difliculty appears to arise from a local redundancy of popu 
* lation, he will carefully distinguish between those cases of redundant population in 
“which there are more labourers than could be profitably employed at the existing 
“ prices of produce, although the labourers were intelligent and industrious, and the 
“ farmers wealthy, and those in which the redundancy is occasioned either by want of 
** capital among the farmers, or by the indolence or unskilful habits of the labourers. 
** Where the redundancy is of the former description, he will endeavour to ascertain 
** how far it has been occasioned by the stimulus applied to population by the relics 
“ of the able-bodied ; and, for that purpose, inquire into the frequency of marriages 
“where the husband at the time, or shortly before or after the time, of the marriage, 
“‘ was in the receipt of parish relief, and into the proportion of the number of such 
™ marriage s to those of independ nt labourers.’—P. ALS. 

In that part of the instructions which relates to information with 
regard to overseers, the Commissioners say :— 


“It appears probable that such agents” (meaning the native overseers) “ will be 
* prevented, by their other avocations, from giving the time necessary to the vigilant 
“ and effectual performance of their duties ; that neither diligence nor zeal are to be 
“ expected from persons on whom a disagreeable and unpaid office has been forced ; 
“and that, even when zealous (?) and diligent, they will often fail from want of 
“experience and skill. To these sources of mal-administration may be added th: 
“ danger of the parochial fund being misapplied, either in the way of actual em 
“ bezzlement, or, what is more frequent, through partiality,” &e.—P. 418-19. 


To stop a minute here, we put it to any man who knows any thing of 
country affairs, whether a farmer, wheelwright, blacksmith, village 
doctor, or shopkeeper, is not quite as likely to be vigilant in taking 
care that the parish in which he pays rates is not overburdened with 
rates as any man necd to be ; whether he is not likely to have as much 
experience at his command as any man can have, and as much “ skill” 
as a man ought to have, in such matters ; and, as to misapplication of 
parish money by such overseers, we can ouly say that we recollect no 
such instance, but that we do recollect the absconding of the hired 
overseer of the parish of St. Giles, London, with his pockets full ot 
money, we have seen his person described in an advertisement in the 
London papers, and a reward, at the same time, offered for the dis- 
covery of him. Speaking of magistrates, the Commissioners say :— 


“ Great difference appears to exist in the degree in which magistrates in different 
“ districts interfere with the management of the poor. In some places they appear 
“to actas if the property of the rate-payers were an unlimited fund, to be drawn 
“upon by the magistrates as the stewards for the paupers,” &c.—P. 420, And “ He 
will collect facts and opinions as to the practicability and expediency of exone- 
rating the magistrates, wholly or partially, from their jurisdiction with respect to 
relief; and as to the means by which any enactment for that purpose could be 
“ made effectual ; and he will endeavour to collect facts and opinions as to the prac 
“ ticability and expediency of appointing and paying persons having, for that special 
“ purpose, magisterial authority, subject to a strict superintendence, and removable 


“ 
“ 


“ 


in case of unfitness, and either itinerant or stationary, to perform, in the adminis 
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“ tration of the poor-laws, all or some part of the duties now imposed on the local 
* magistracy.”—P. 420-2] 


7 


Again :— 


“ The Assistant Commissioner will inquire in each parish what persons are the 
occupiers and owners of those properties which are not assessed to the poor-rate, or 
from which the rates are not actually collected; what is their ability and rank in 
life; and whether they are members of the vestry, or have any means of influ- 
encing its decisions; and how far, aud with what effect, the 19th section of Mr. 
Sturges Bourne’s Act, which enables the proprietors of certain dwellings to be 








rated, has been acted on; and he will collect facts and opinions as to the propriety 
of an enactment, making it imperative with respect to tenements not exceeding a 
given, and what, annual value, or occupied by a given number or class of persons, 
to charge the proprietors either instead of the occupiers, or, which probably would 
“ be better, on their default of payment.”—P. 442. 4 | 


On the subject of emigration and “ surplus population,” the instruc- 
tions conclude with this :— 


“ Emigration, indeed, and amendment of the poor-laws, must, for any useful pur 
“ pose, be united. To attempt to diminish population by removing a portion of the 
“ people, and yet leaving in full force the most powerful machinery that ever was 


‘ 


applied to their increase, is to attempt to exhaust, by coutinual pumping, the 








oe e “—_ *- 


** waters of a perpetual fountain. And, at the same time, it appears essential to any 

“ material change in the poor-laws, that the local superabundance created or perpe- 

“ tuated by those laws should be drawn off.’—P. 423. 

“ The last point which has been adverted to, is the “ rural police.” The Assistant 

“ Commissioner wi!] inquire in each parish into the ordinary and extraordinary means 

** which it possesses of enforcing public order ; the number of constables and tything- 

* men, their general character and remuneration, and the number of yeomanry and '" 
“ special constables, who might be depended upon on any emergency. And he will \\ 
‘ “ collect facts and opinions as to the propriety of any, and what, legislative measures ji 
( “ on this subject."—P. 425. | 
) Constables, tythingmen, yeomanry, and special constables !—These 

Commissioners, though in lawn sleeves, are of a warlike kind : but here 
{ we end our quotations from the general instructions given to the Assist- 
r ant Commissioners ; and now we will begin with the beginning of the 
. book, and see how these last have responded to them, first observing 

that, added to the instructions, are a list of questions, in which are 

some queries that (as far as we have read the book) are not answered, 
i and do not appear to have been put; at least, if put and answered, no 
- extract from them is given. Some of them are most important too, 
n and involve matter that is beginning to be very much thought upon. 
le For instance, the fourth query is :— 
e- “ Number of labourers sutlicient for the proper cultivation of the it 
to “ land?” + 
be And the fifth is :— 
ic “ Number of agricultural labourers in your parish ?”’ i} 
jal Now, we have constantly heard, and believe the fact, that the far " 
le greater part of the farmers could employ more men than they do em- a 
is ploy, if they had the means of doing it; that the land is not so well 
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cultivated as it ought to be; and we have not spoken with one who does 
not say that it is getting less and less cultivated, owing to the diminish- 
ing means of the farmers. This, then, was a most important question ; 
and, if these roving Commissioners could have ascertained that this 
which we have stated is the universal belief, it would have been a most 
important fact to communicate ; it would have spared the heads of the 
Malthusians and the political “economists.” If the land is not so 
well cultivated as it was, why is that? If it might be made to produce 
more than it does, why does it not’ For we know that the people are 
as numerous as ever, and, according to the philosophers, too numerous. 
These questions would put the Malthusians to the test ; and, therefore, 
we are Benggstned in finding them only incidentally alluded to. 

But, to return to the “ Extracts” from the reports of the roving Com 
missioners, we must premise that, on a careful reading of the reports ot 
the three first of them, that of Mr. Masenpie, that of Mr. Macrieay, 
and that of Mr. Cameron, we find no real information that was not 
already at the command of the London Commissioners, in the annual 
returns made to Parliament; and the greater part of this paper must 
consist of detections of the contradictory observations and _ tittle-tattle 
that these rovers have sent up to London. We have said before 
that this Commission has for its object to bolster up, and further 
the principle of, Srurces Bourne's Acts; and we find nothing 
in the extracts but what strengthens our conviction, and nothing 
that bespeaks evil of the good old poor-law, excepting those parts which 
we believe to be untrue. We think that these men have gone off from 
the Board of Commissioners, bearing with them a fund of philosophical 
prejudice against poor-laws, “ population,” “ improvident marriage,’ 
and all the whole system and routine of nature; that their object has 
been to furnish the grounds for imputing all sorts of crimes to the la- 
houring people ; grounds for calling them idle, malicious, improvident, 
riotous, fraudulent, and prolific; for calling the old-fashioned overseer 
unskilful, incautious, and unworthy of trust; for charging the magis- 
trates with unnecessary profuseness ; and for the other purpose of con 
necting all these bad results with the unavoidable practice of the poor 
laws. We believe there to be two classes of persons who would hunt 
down our poor and our poor-laws together. ‘The first is, that class who 
suffer i In the! Ww por ke ‘ts from poor- -_laws, who have pawne “dd thei ir prope rty 
to the fundholders, and who have had the engagement doubled by 
Peel's Bill; these find that there is nothing left for them so long as the 
poor have their share of the productions of the earth, and the fund- 
holders have their share. This makes people of property wince under 
the burden of the poor-rate s. ‘The other class consists of frantic spe- 
culators, who live for the greater part in London ; have become “ pos- 
sessed of a devil,” an idea that the earth does not, and cannot, pro- 
duce food enough for us who are upon it, and who have found that little 
children are the greatest of curses ; that early marriages are among the 
yreatest of crimes ; that to give the means of existence is to give a “ sti- 
mulus to population 5” that laws for the relief of the poor, which 
have been in existence upwards of two hundred years, have, within the 
last forty, begun to make the labouring people first poor, then idle, then 
prolific, then fraudulent, then riotous, and that they are proceeding to 
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Jead to God knows what, unless they be timely checked by laws founded 
upon suggestions of this set of Commissioners. 

There is a base part of mankind who, when they are called upon by 
appeals to their charity, or are reminded of their duty, answer such by 
imputing crime to the objects of the charity or duty ; ‘charge them with 
having brought on themselves the extremity of which they complain, 
not being scrupulous at imputing prodigality, imprudence, and sloth ; 
charging these crimes with the more earnestness and acrimony in pro- 
portion as they feel that the duty to be avoided amounts to an obliga- 
tion, and skulking off at last with a seeming pious, but really blasphe- 
mous, vow to God, not to injure the suffering party by encouraging 
them in the courses which have led them to such sad extremities! The 
French have an excellent graphic illustration of this character: a sour 
miser, on being importuned by a man with two wooden legs aud only 
one arm, exclaims, “ Je ne donne rien aux faincants!” (1 give nothing 
tv idlers!) Such is too evidently the feeling under which many men 
condemn the labouring people of England at the present time : they 
affect to believe that they might avert their want by “ providing against 


a rainy day,” when the fact stares them in the face, that the wages of 


labour are scarcely adequate to the labourers’ support. One wonders 
to hear men who know the country, the people, and their habits and 
wants, talk in this manner. The roving Commissioners know no better ; 
they have not the means, perhaps, and no opportunities, of ¢ rathering 
experience ; they seem to be stuffed with spec ulation and ~~ sudice , and 
appear to hi; we looked upon the opportunity now viven them as one in 
which to confirm those prejudices, and to put their speculations into prac- 
lice; and, accordingly, as far asthey have supplied us with extracts, we 
have, excepting by accident here and there, nothing but such infor- 
mation as one would think these men desired. They appear to be men 
of very little intelligence. Their reports are drawn up in a slovenly 
style, and are so contr: udictory as to be almost ridiculous: in some 
places obviously untrue, and in many glaringly inconclusive. They 
have one excuse: they were directed to apply for information to the 
‘clergy, magistrates, and overseers.” Why should this be? Why 
not to all classes of the people: the farmers, great and small, the 
shopkeepers and mechanics, and why not even to the labourers them- 
selves’ When information upon subjects touching the comfort of 
the whole mass is wanted, why not apply to the whole mass for its 
opinions and for the results of its experience’? We have heard of 
the proceedings of these roving Commissioners; we have heard of 
evidence tendered to them, and rejected by them—ay, and rejected, 
too, upon the ground that their instructions did not warrant them In 
taking the protlered evidence ; and this being the case, we cease to 
wonder that already petitions are coming to Parliament complaining of 
the falsehoods of these roving Commissioners (see Petition to the House 
of Commons from Horsham, presented by Mr. Hurst, in the month of 
June). More will in all prob ibility be heard concerning the progresses 

of these men ;— but it is time that we procee d to give extracts from the 
book published by the Commission in London. Page 1 contains a 
fetter from the Assistant Commissioner who rambled over Essex, Kent, 
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and Sussex ; and even in this letter, which is the introduction to his 
report, there is strong evidence of this man’s biassed mind. 


“ My Lords and Gentlemen—In the following selections from the important district 
“‘ which has been assigned to me, my object has been to show, first from the example 


ay 


of Lenham,in Kent, the effects of a local redundancy of population, a lavish 


- 


scale of relief, and a general want of control, in forcing land from the occupation 


a“ 


of the tenant, and partially out of cultivation. The preset condition of Eastbourne 


7 


seems to prove the general necessity of some general superintendance ; and that, 
‘ under the present system, there is no security for the continuance of any tempo 
‘* rary improvement, which the exertions of individuals may have effected. Seaford 
‘ offers an instance of abuse, by the application of poor-rates to borough intluence. 
* The inadequate wages paid to single men, the harsh treatment of the unemployed, 
‘and the payment of wages and relief by tickets ou the shops, produced a degree of 
irritation among the labourers which led to the riots in East Sussex. The conse 
quence has been, the establishment of a compulsory rate of wages and relief, which 
is rapidly exhausting the funds on which the labourers depend for subsistence. ‘The 
first step to amendment is, the protection of property by an effective police. The 
“introduction of Mr. Becher’s improved workhouse system at Stanford Rivers, in 


* 
‘ 


* Essex, has nearly banished pauperism from the place. It is most satisfactory to 
** observe, in this and all cases where the ‘ allowance’ system has been abolished, 
“ that the condition of the labourers has been materially improved. ‘The benefit of 
*“ the cottage allotments is strongly shown at Saffron Walden. Of all remedies for 
“ pauperism, this otfers the most cheering prospect: it affords to the labourers th 
** means of increasing the funds of their maintenance by their own exertions ; it calls 
* into action industry, the source of all capital, under the influence of the best feelings 
“of our nature. “| have the honour to be, my Lords and Gentlemen, 
* Your very obedient and very humble servant, 
*“ ASHHURST MAJENDIE,” 


The latter part of this letter introductory is the most curious, and 
shows the calibre of the man: the first step towards amending a state 
of things that has been produced by paying single men inadequate 
wages and by treating them harshly, is to have an effective police! In 
the fourth or fifth line tollowing, “an improved workhouse system” has 
been tried, and has banished pauperism from the place where it has been 
tried. But, another half-dozen lines onward, and this gentleman finds 
that (upon practical experience, too), of all the remedies for pauperism, 
the most cheering prospect is in cottage allotments ; that is, pieces of 
land parcelled out among the labouring people. Now, if the improved 
workhouse system is capable of banishing pauperism without the aid of 
effective police, why not have that and forego the police? If the 
cottage allotments offer so cheering a prospect, why not prefer that to 
the others? Why have a police, who must be a set of idle men, 
well paid for doing nothing > W hy have this abominable thing, if there 
are two other modes of banishing pauperism ? 

The parish of Lenham is the first that this Commissioner reports on, 
and concerning this parish, the chief part of his documentary information 
consists of an amount of money spent on the poor in each year, from 
1516 to 18325; the population of the parish, from IS8OL to 18315 the 
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number of acres, the rental, and the rating ; all of which must neces- 
sarily have been returned to Parliament under their respective heads, 
and at the different epochs, so that in this there is nothing new, nothing 
to give the London Commissioners an excuse for sending this person to 
Lenham. But we shall now see the sort and the value of his inquiries. 
He finds it an extensive agricultural parish, much of it poor, but a 
good deal of it a fair average, some of it out of cultivation; one large 
estate many years on its owner's hands, and another large one just 
thrown up; yet the labourers are sent to work on the roads (p. 2). 
In the next page, he, without answering the question No. 4, “ Number 
“of labourers sufficient for the proper cultivation of the land?” says, 
“ The population of this parish is beyond the demand for labour,” 
though he has just said that some of the land in the parish is out of 
cultivation. He goes on attributing this to early marriages, in true 
Malthusian style, and winds up by saying that the administering of 
relief to the poor in this district is “ a duty requiring more firmness 
“ than belongs to many overseers ; nor is the present state of the rural 
** police adequate to the requisite protection’’ He then touches upon 
one of the remedies hinted at strongly by the London Commissioners, 
and, as it happened, he most luckily found experience to guide him, 
instead of speculation, in the parish of Lenham: “ Emigration” (he 
says, p.4)“ has been carried to some extent last spring. It having 
‘appeared that of a Peaenge of 2,200 persons, 1,200 received relief ; 
* £450 was borrowed on the bond of some of the principal occupiers, 
“to be repaid by yearly instalments, according to the expense which 
would have been incurred for the maintenance of the families, had 
they remained: 50 persons were sent to Quebec. It was found, on 
their arrival, that there was not that demand for labour which was 
‘expected ; they went forward to York, in Upper Canada, and found 
‘the same state of things. ‘The letters which have been received 
represent that the land is not good; that the farmers are not able to 
‘ employ the labourers; that, in several places, the influx of emigrants 
* has been too great; that many could not get work ; and the letters 
are so unfavourable, that it is thought no more will go to Canada.” 

One would think that this passage would extort from the over-popu- 
lation man some expression of misgiving upon that point. What! the 
farmers of Canada not able to employ the labourers either? Is there, 
then, over-population on that immense continent’ Have early marriages 
and the “stimulus” of the allowance system peopled ¢hat region so 
thickly that there is not earth to produce a sutliciency of food for them ° 
No, not one gleam of light seems to have broke through this gentleman's 
skull on finding that the same inability to find employment pervades 
uninhabited Canada, that he finds in surplus-populated Lenham. 

In a note to page 3, Mr. (Mynheer’) Masenxpir has the awkward 
task imposed upon him of describing the effect of a recently-adopted 
labour-rate in this same parish of Lenham ; it is, that there were, at the 
time of his writing the note, only eight or nine men employed on the 
roads, instead of sixty or eighty; and a further result which he states is 
this, that * the farmers now seem to think that there are not too many 
‘ hands in the parish to caltivate the land properly.” [tis this gentle. 
man’s misfortune that he has to scatter to the winds all his own specula 
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tions and suggestions as he proceeds ; he seems to be continually at war 
with common sense and with experience. In his report on this one parish, 
he has blown up the notion of surplus-population, and has fairly exem- 
plified it by the reference to the emigration to Canada ; he has shown 
that the expense of sending emigrants to Canada was so much money 
drained away from the parish, and he seems to have cut himself short 
in the progress of showing that the loss of the people was not much less 
than the Joss of the money ; he has pretty nearly established the fact 
that the whole transaction could have benetited nobody that was in- 
tended to be benefited by it—neither those that remained at Lenham, 
those that went to Canada, nor those whose numbers they went to 
increase. So that, it was £450 given, in fact, to the owners of ships 
and those connected with ships in which these poor labourers were 
transported ; money taken for ever from the parishioners of Lenham, 
the soil (some of which was already out of cultivation), by that much 
money and by the number of hands that left it, the more impoverished 
and deserted ; and the discove ry shortly after made, that there were not 
too many hands to cultivate the parish properly! This illustration of 
surplus-population being pretty well established by the rate-payers of 
Lenham, we will now go on to Eastbourne, in Sussex. 

Here we have, first a statistical account of population, poor-rates, 
&e. &e. such as that which headed the report on the parish of Lenham. 
‘The Commissioner finds Eastbourne to be in a fertile part of the country, 
with down farms as well as others, with chalk cliffs atlording good op- 
portunities for making lime, and with productive fisheries on the shore. 
And yet, “ with the sole exception of the tickets on shops, all the evils 
‘ atte ndant on the administration of the poor-laws in Sussex are here 
‘combined. Cottage rents paid by the parish allowance, according to 
‘ the number of children—vast sums expended on unproductive labour, 
‘ paid at the highest rate of wages, equal to and even exceeding those 
“ paid by farmers to their industrious labourers ; so that women have 
* been heard to lament that their husbands were not in the parish em- 
“ ploy.—P. 14. This horrible state of things we take to be true ; 
but how the poor-laws, which only render it imperative on the parish 
to keep all its parishioners from starving, can be blameable for this 
result, the Commissioner does not take the slightest pains to inform 
us. He goes on to relate how a great reduction of wages in 1830 pro- 
duced riots and fires ; that able-bodied men were reduced to live and 
work upon seven pence per day ; that the consequence was, that the men 
and the farmers came to an agreement that a single man should have 
Is. Gd. a day, and others in proportion ; and that the consequence was, 
that numbers were thrown altogether out of employ, and that a great 
occupier of the parish states the relative proportion of money paid in 
labour, and money paid in rates, to stand as follows, at the two different 
periods of 1830 and [S31 :— 


1830. S31. 
Labour ..ccccccccccseesss LIOO | Lahbour...ccccccccscee £700 
SIS «sa sukcnsunaiiiiduaipund 300 Rates eee eeeeereereee HOO 


This is a most curious piece of information; it shows that, one way 
or the other, the labourers will have £1,200 out of that man’s land ; but 
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the Commissioner does not show us that it is the poor-laws that have 
turned £200 into poor-rates in 1831, that were paid as wages in 1830; 
he does not show us that it is the poor-laws that have made these men 
smooth the roads instead of cultivate the fields. All he says is, that the 
men “ being sure of good wages for mere nominal work, the ill-disposed 
“ and idle throw themselves wilfully on the parish; and that the effect 
upon the small householders is ruinous, &¢.—P.15. Does he mean, that 
if work could be obtained from the farmer, the parish would give them 
this nominal work instead of it ?—he has said as much as that the 
farmer could not employ them. Further down this same page, we find a 
frank misrepresentation, not, perhaps, designed ; but, if not, so careless 
as to render what this Commissioner asserts very doubtful. He gives a 
statement of the “ lavish expenditure” of this parish, and puts in the 
names of three men with their families. We will take the first :— 

& a é& 

“ John Carter, bricklayer, aged 43, wife and five children, at an ) 12 12 1” 
“ allowance of I 4s. Sd. a week, cost the parish last year.... 


Here are seven persons living upon 14s. Sd. a week; and this, this 
profuse German calls “ lavish expenditure!” Faith, if his expendi- 
ture on this ramble be in the proportion of that of this whole family, 
we shall congratulate our country on the approach of good example, 
at any rate; but he says: “ This lavish expenditure, which has been 
“ extorted by the violence of the able-bodied, is not extended to the aged 
“and infirm, the proper objects of the poor-laws, as may be seen by the 
* following items :"’ of which items we will take the first :— 
£ s. d. 
“ Mary Carter, widow, aged 76, at 2s. 6d. perweek.... 6 10 0” 

Now, if Mr. Masenpie will multiply the six pounds ten shillings that 
Mary Carter cost in one year, by seven (the number of Carter's whole 
family, including himself and wife), he will find that it amounts to 
£45. 10s. Od. ; that is, he will find that Mary Carter (aged seventy-six, 
and therefore not able-bodied) cost the parish at the rate of £2. 17s. 8d. 
more than Carter and his family, even by Ais calculation. But, worse 
remains ; and we think it will be difficult to prove this to be any thing 
short of malicious misrepresentation : Masexpie makes Mary Carter's 
account up right enough ; he multiplies 2s. 6d. a week into £6. 10s. Od. 
a year with proper ageuracy ; but, ix Carter's, his multiplication fails 
him; there he finds Hts. Sd. a week to make £42. 12s. ld. a year— 
whereas, “ according to Cocker,” it is but £38. 2s. 8d.! And this makes 
Mary Carter to have received at the rate of £7. 7s. 4d. a year more 
than John Carter, the able-bodied extortioner of Majenpvie. This is 
inisrepresentation—or, it is self-botheration, at the least; and, when we 
find that it is made use of for the purpose of fortifying a malignant 
aspersion, we ought not to be scrupulous in applying to it all those 
terms of reprobation which we commonly apply to detected imposture 
of whatever description. 

In page 16, the same Commissioner says, that “in the month of 
“ December, 1832, four healthy young men, receiving trom 12s. to 14s. 
“a week from the parish, refused to work at threshing for a farmer at 
“2s. Gd. a day and a quart of ale; and the only punishment inflicted 


<a) ee ee eee 


er unger 
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‘on them was taking off half a day’s pay.’ He tells many such 
stories as this, but many of which we do not credit; and, if credible, 
are not to be referred to the evil of the poor-laws. He winds up this 
passage with these words: “ the parishioners seeming to despair of any 
“improvement ; and anxious hopes are expressed of the interference of 
“ Government.” 

Going on to Seaford, he repeats his information, and says (p. 25): 

A more effictent police is matter of the greatest importance. All 

classes, proprietors and occupiers, magistrates, overseers,—all require 

it. Concession to paupers can hardly be avoided under the present 

insufficient police.” “ The commoa constables are usually village 

artisans, competent perhaps to the forms of civil process, and putting 
‘down a village broil, but totally unacquainted with the business of 
* police, and, in case of great mobs, quite inefticient.” The Commis- 
sioner has taken the hint from his superiors in its full meaning: the 
police is intended to be at hand to prevent ‘ concession to paupers.” 
This will be a good wind-up to the Acts of ISIS: all that was left of 
the old parish vestry will then, indeed, be gone ; and, without staying 
a moment to consider of meddling with the “institutions of the coun- 
try,’ we shall see the rate-payers rendered powerless by the double 
votes of the aristocracy, the select vestry appointed by them; these, 
in their turn, hiring a stranger to be overseer, and this one protected in 
his heartless rejection of the claims of misfortune and of the unemployed, 
bolstered up by policemen with cutlasses by their sides: that will be 
England! England under the care of Masenpir. No, no! we hope 
that there is still sense enough left in the farmers and tradesmen of 
England to resist this scheme of these really idle, these roving imprac- 
ticable speculators. What! police in every parish in the country? How 
many men would it require to give a body-guard to each hired overseer ? 
Not less than fen, assuredly. Where are they to come from—/ow are 
they to be paid’ ‘There are more than 3,000 hired overseers in the 
country now, and it would take an army larger than our whole standing 
army to give each of these his body-guard. Coming to page 36, he 
exclaims, “It is the conviction of all persons, that, without an efficient 
“ police, it is impossible to eflect an improvement; all are crying out 
“for it.’ Very singular, that one never heard the ery till this rambler 
went down amongst the people in these counties; and still more singular, 
that, the Parliament having been sitting nearly half a year, no one has 
yet petitioned it to send a police force into them. It is singular that 
** all classes”’ should be of one accord about this matter, and in all 
places ; and that they should never make their minds known until this 
man gets among them, whose presence seems to have elicited the uni- 
versal and spontaneous cry! 

Want of room compels us to quit the report of this Commissionet 
sooner than we should otherwise do; but we cannot help advising those 
who have the book of Extracts at hand to read the history of the Brede 
riots, p. 32; and, even as it is there given, the reasonable demands and just 
retlections of the labourers will make their due impression, if the readers 
he not Malthusians or roving Commissioners. Yetthis man, in the third 
page alter this history, winds up his account of the parish of Northiam 


in these words: “ [tis the conviction of al! persons that, without an 
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“efficient police, it is impossible to effect an improvement ;—all are 
“erying out for it. The language used is—‘It is a complete revolu- 
“tion; there is no government, no police.” ”’ With this we conclude 
MAJENDIE’S report. 

At page 61 begins the report of Mr. C. H. Maciean. In this man’s 
report, we find nothing that could not have been obtained from  par- 
liamentary returns already before the House of Commons, or that might 
not have been had by simple applications of the London Commissioners 
to the persons resident in the several parishes which he visited; exe epting, 
indeed, the abuse of the labouring people, the contradictory accusations 
against them, and the unanimous cry after every thing that the Com- 
mission in London hints its fancy for. All else might just as well have 
been obtained without the expense of these rambling Commissioners. 

At Shere, in Surrey, Maciran found the parish wages of a single man 
5s. a week ; a married man, 7s.; and all in that proportion. He then 
says, that “It is impossible to resist calling his Lordship’s (Lord Met- 
‘* BOURNE’S) attention to the deplorable condition of this and the ad- 
“ joining parish of Aldbury;” and he goes on to say, that “ fires”’ is in 
every body’s mouth, either for the purpose of exciting alarm, or indica- 
tive of alarm; that he stayed some days at Shere, aud that, while staying 
. the house of Captain Hay, an occupier of a considerable farm, the 

Captain's hogs were poisoned ; that the following night the Captain’s dogs 
barked, and the Captain got up, and found a man trying to break into 
the house, but who ran away, being fired at by the Captain; that about 
six months previous to this, the Captain's fruit-trees had been barked, his 


hot-bed frames destroyed, and a bludgeon of unusual size left sticking up 
in the gravel- walk, and on the gravel some threate ‘ning words were written 
in good legible characters : that all this probably arose from the active 
part which the Captain took in the year 1830-31, during the disturb- 
ances. He concludes by saying, that “There is an organised body of 


ae 


men in the parish, known by the name of *‘ The Shere Gang,’ who are 
the terror of the whole neighbourhood. The members of it have always 
* money, without any ostensible means of earning or obtaining it, as 
they neither work nor apply for parish relief. The farmers and others 
are afraid to employ them, and equally afraid to refuse them work. 
When depredation or outrage is committed, some one or more of these 
is apprehended, but generally escape commitment, as no one of them 
was ever known ¢o split, nor was any crime ever punished upon in- 
formation derived from them. One of the most notorious was hung 
for burning Aldbury Mill, in the winter of 1830-31, and seven or 
cight have been transported at various times. Those belonging to the 
“ cang are known, and are objects of * universal terror” ”’ Then comes 
the moral to this tale: ‘* Some vigorous measure of police is necessary 
“ for the security of property in this part of Surrey, as well as in the 
‘‘ almost adjoining parishes of Woking, Purford, Egham, and Chobham, 
“in each of which fires have occurred within the last few weeks.” 
Here we have a whole district of Surrey denounced as deserving of 
police, by a mere dash of Mr. Mactrany’s pen. But how came this 
Mac ean in the house of Captain Hay; how came these two gentle- 
men to run together like two drops of quicksilver? Was Macrean 
uthorised to go to people’s houses, stay in them for days together 
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and send up reports of what he might gather from the tables of his 
different hosts? This is pretty evidence, indeed, to furnish grounds 
for Acts of Parliament and other measures of the Government! This 
“ Shere Gang,” too ; who gave him the information about it? Who was 
fool enough to stuff into this man’s head that there could be such a 
gang in such a place, having always plenty of money, and never earn- 
ing it by any visible means; and ‘who was it that hoaxed and bewil- 
dered this clever Commissioner to such a tune as to get him to say, in 
a line or two after, that the farmers were afraid to employ them, and 
afraid not to employ them, both of which must have been tried by the 
Shere gang before it could be known—or, if not tried, then what lies ! 
And, if tried, what a falsehood it was to charge them with never work- 
ing! Again, when an outrage happens, some one or more of these are 
always arrested ; and, another line on, one has been “ hung,” and seven 
or eight transported: but this not being slaughter enough, a@ vigorous 
measure of police ts necessary! The reason, doubtless, why no more 
have been hanged or transported, is, that no more have been found 
guilty of the crimes deserving it; for, if the constables of the neigh- 
bourhood always arrest this gang when any depredation is committed, 
und have been able to bring one to the gallows and seven or eight to 
the hulks, why not more hanged and transported if more were guilty ? 
But perhaps the police could do more than justice: we are atraid 
could ' 

In the parish of Kirdford he found the farmers getting daily more 
and more poor, the poor-rates increasing every year, and the general 
opinion being that there were not more hands in the parish than were 
sufficient for the cultivation of the land.—P. 64. He winds up his ae- 
count with the parish of Horsham, and ends it by speaking of the 
‘ disaffceted and malicious conduct of the lower class,” and by saying 
‘ that the more respectable inhabitants live in continual dread of the 
‘destruction of their property.” This seems to have roused the pride 
of Horsham, and in the month of June a petition was presented to the 
House of Commons, accusing this man of stating falsehoods in his 
report; and so we conclude our remarks upon Mac ean’s share of this 
book. 

Mr. CaMERoN begins at page 77, and he seems to have contined his 
researches to Buckinghamshire. He finds the system of giving reliet 
to able men, without making them work in return, is practised in almost 
every parish in Buckinghamshire; that at Great Marlow the wages ot 
a single man on the parish is four shillings a week. He found in this 
parish a remarkable species of what he calls “fraud” committed by the 
labouring people : namely—they being, it seems, the great makers of 
skewers for all the country, owing, perhaps, to the material being plen- 
tiful within their reach, earn a good deal of money by working at 
“ skewerting”’ before and after their daily work ; that is, before six in 
the morning and after six at night. They refuse to let the overseers 
know what they earn at this work, and the dealers in skewers also refuse 
to give any account of their payments to these people, for fear they 
should not get their skewers from them afterwards: so that all the 
efforts of overseers to find this out are vain. ‘The people work for the 
parish ten hours a day, at the rate of wages that we have stated above, 
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and think themselves justified in keeping to themselves what they can 
earn before and after the best part of the day, which they thus give up 
to the parish ; but this Mr. Cameroy calls a “fraud.” He writes upon 
it in this manner: “ This concealment, which, in the occupation in 
‘* question, is sought only for the purpose of defrauding the rate-payers, 
“ has all the same bad effects upon the character of the workmen as 
“ concealment employed to cover a direct breach of the laws!” (Great 
lawyer!) He then tries to show that the sum earned in this way is 
quite enormous ; but, like every man that is bent on misrepresentation, 
he overshoots his mark and falls his own victim. He says that Mr. 
FIELD (an overseer?) asked one of the skewer-merchants what these 
“skewerters” might earn in aweek, and put it to him if they could not earn 
20, 30, 40, or 50 shillings ; to which the answer was, “Perhaps they do ;”’ 
and Mr. Fievp’s belief was that they could earn 40 shillings in a week. 
Now, to any sane man—any man not blinded by the brutal ignorance, or 
prejudice, or wickedness, which seems to prevail among these roving 
Commissioners—we put it whether it is likely that a man who, with his 
family, can earn 30, 40, 50 shillings during the hours that he can snatch 
before six in the morning and after six at night, would work the twelve 
hours between six and six for the parish pay of Great Marlow? Why 
should he not employ that twelve hours, too, in “ skewerting,”’ and 
thereby double, nay treble, the 30, 40, or 50 shillings that this Fretp 
thinks he now earns in the few hours that he can now snatch before six 
in the morning and after six at night’ But, if one were to stop at all the 
palpable falsehoods contained in this book, one would never get through 
it. Let us just remark, however, that, taking CAMERON at his word, why 
notlet the English labourers have the same advantages that it is proposed 
to allow the Blacks in Jamaica? Mr. STANLEY proposes that their mas- 
ters shall feed them and clothe them, and only work them eight hours a 
day, and that what they can carn afterwards they shall do what they 
like with! Good God! have we come to this, that that which is only 
part emancipation to the Black slave, is too much for the English 
labourer ; and for attempting to enjoy which, a Scotchman is to accuse 
him of fraud ! 

Passing on to page 53, we come to some information, accompanied by 
reflections, which it is impossible for us to omit, although we did intend 
to stay our hands with the above. Here we find the unfortunate poor- 
laws accused of leading to the most unnatural conduct in children to- 
wards parents. Cameron says: “At Princes Risborough we turned 
“ over the minute-book of the select vestry, and found the following 
“ entries :—‘ Samuel Simmons’s wife applied to be allowed something 
“ ¢ for looking after her mother,who is confined to her bed: the mother 
“now receives 3s. 6d. weekly. To be allowed an additional 6d. 
“ « T sixpence} for a few weeks.” There are four more cases of a si- 
milar kind, but we have not room to insert them, so anxious are we not 
to omit the just, the lofty sentiments of Mr. Cameron in introducing 
this item: “ Those,” says he “ whose minds have been moulded by the 
‘“ operation of the poor-laws, appear not to feel the slightest scruple in 
‘ asking to be paid for the performance of those domestic duties which 
“the most brutal savages are in general willing to render gratuitously 
“to their own kindred.” Now, one would think that common humanity 
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would have made this man inquire into the circumstances of Simmons’s 
wife before he denounced her thus as ontraging nature itself, by re- 
quiring reward for tending a sick parent. He might have found her 
struggling hard to keep her own children, and, therefore, incapable of 
giving her time to her mother without being paid for it by somebody. 
But, Cameron, we thank thee for giving us that word! “ Brutal sa- 
vages,”’ eh! Suppose we find you one whose mind was not “ moulded 
hy the poor-laws,” and, to speak a little less loftily though more sen- 
sibly, whose portly body, too, had never undergone the ordeal of hired- 
overseer scrutiny ; suppose we find you one such as this, who, with no 
one temptation bordering on necessity, and who had never received 
“ PARISH PAY” inall his life ; suppose we find you such an one, re- 
ceiving, not “ sixpence, for a few weeks,” for attending a sick mother, 
but receiving a full round sum of ten thousand pounds a year for visiting 
(once a week) a blind and otherwise afflicted father! Will that cure 
you of abusing the poor-laws ? 

We have omitted to notice pages from 42 to 60; but they are far 
from being of the kind that we have been noticing here. They prove 
the absurdity, indeed, of what is aimed at by these roving Commis- 
sioners ; and, therefore, though worthy of being read by all who can 
procure the book, we find little in them to notice except with praise, 
and, therefore, we have thought it best to make use of our limited space 
in exposing and censuring the mischievous parts of this book, than in 
praising that which every man of common intelligence will know how 
to value. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


A rurtner proof of the migration of the four British Swallows to 
South-Western Africa has been afforded of late years by the cireum- 
stance that their earlier or later arrival depends on the period of the 
prevailing South-West wind. The present year we had a few days of 
that wind early in April, and the swallows were all early this year. 
On the same wind returning, in the end of the same month, the 
Chartlets and Sand-Martins arrived; and the same wind, about the 
Sth of May, brought the Swifts. Dr. Foster has observed that, 
during upwards of ten years past, the first of these birds have come 
with South and Westerly winds. 

It is remarkable that the Wryneck (Jynx Torquilla) has not returned 
to its usual haunts in Essex for the three last years: and it would be 
curious to know whether the like absence of these birds has been expe 
rienced in other counties, 





EVENTS OF THE MONTH, &c. 


May 28th.—The True Sun states, on the authority of the Albion, 
that the Government “ wrote in the most urgent manner to the Magis- 
* trates of Birmingham and its vicinity, calling on them to prevent or 
“ put down the meeting at Newhall-hill, announced for Monday last.” 
This, if true, is a most important matter ; because it shows, beyond all 
doubt, the desperate course that these Ministers are bent upon ; and, 
moreover (which is of more consequence), that magistrates are begin- 
ning to see the danger of suffering themselves to be made the tools of 
Ministers in their designs against the liberties of all. The proceed- 
ings at the meeting at the London Tavern yesterday of persons in- 
terested in the West India trade, are not likely to smooth the way for 
the Ministers in settling the great question of Slave Emancipation. We 
have before expressed our opinion that the attempt will be a failure ; 
and we see no reason to change. 

29th.—It is very hard upon “ liberal’? governments that they cannot 
have “ time’ to make the “ improvements” they desire to accomplish, 
but must submit to be importuned by the Radical press; whose “ igno- 
rant impatience,” however, they seem determined to restrain, if possible. 
Our “ liberal’’ Whigs are prosecuting the 7rue Sun ; and the “ liberal” 
Government of Louis-PHivippe has been endeavouring to put down the 
National. The National, however, has found a national jury, which 
has acquitted that paper for the seventh time. We confidently antici- 
pate a similar triumph for the Zrue Sun. Juries are no longer what 
they used to be. 

30th.—To-day the Judges of the King’s Bench, on the application of 
the Solicitor-General, Sir J. CamMppec., granted a rule to quash the in- 
quest in the case of Cutry, the policeman. They may quash the 
inquest, but they cannot remove the impression which the affair has 
made upon the minds of the people ; neither can they quash the pro- 
ceedings which are going on to show the people’s sense of the excellent 
conduct of the Jury. 

31st.—The Negro Slavery question was brought on last night in the 
Commons: debate adjourne ‘d. The Ministers are now at sea: we 
wish them safe in port again! Verily they will soon have something 
else to do than to pick quarrels with the people. These men are brave 
only against those whom they imagine to be defenceless. SyLva said 
that he desired no other inscription on his tomb, than “ that no man 
“ had surpassed him, either in rewarding his friends, or in punishing his 
‘“enemies.”” These men, as the Times justly says, have neither the gene- 
rosity to reward a friend, nor the courage to face an enemy. 

June Ist.—The feeling generally excited by the Bank-Charter plan 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought forward last night, is that 
of surprise ; and this is evident from the confused notions which prevail 
upon the subject. The newspapers are puzzled: they are waiting to see 
and hear. It was quite clear to every one who knew any thing of the 
matter, that nothing could be done to lessen the power and consequence 
of the Bank: that Bank will stand as longas the present system : with- 
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out the Bank there would have been no thousand millions of Debt ; no 
fifty millions a year raised in taxes ; ; no standing army of 100,000 men ; 
no barracks ; no “ Spinning Jenny” Baronets : without the Bank there 
would have been none of these ; and none of these would be in exist- 
ence one month after the bank should have ceased to exist. Lord 
ALTHORP, therefore, was quite right to hold fast to his main-stay. 

3rd.—The great interest which is felt by all classes in the state of 
our domestic attairs, renders it quite unnecessary for the “ best possible 
public instructors” to manufacture any foreign intelligence: conse- 
quently, we find that the “ Paris papers’’ contain “ nothing import- 
ant.” Even the affairs of the “ East” have almost ceased to interest 
us. As to the Greeks, and even the Poles, they may have all gone 
under ground, or under water, without an observation being made upon 
their fate. 

4th.—In the Lords yesterday evening, the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
after a long speech, condemnatory of the policy pursued by this Govern- 
ment towards Portugal, moved— 

* An Address to His Majesty, praying that His Majesty would be graciously pleased 
“ to give such directions as were necessary to enforce obedience on the subject of His 
“* Majesty’s declared neutrality in the contest now carrying on in Portugal.” 
This motion was carried by a majority of 20; there being 55 for, 68 
against it. Whether or not this will produce an immediate breaking 
up of the Ministry, remains to be seen ; but we have no doubt that it 
is intended by their Lordships as an indication of their intentions with 
regard to some others of the measures of Ministers, and that their 
intentions are to turn the Ministers out. Then comes the struggle. 

5th.—The accounts from all parts of the country show that the peo- 
ple exhibit no abatement of zeal in pursuing the great objects on which 
they have set their minds. The merits of the Calthorpe-Street Jury 
have not been overlooked: neither have those of the eminent States- 
man, whose father declared at a public meeting, that when a child he 
took him in his arms and presented him to his country. Some per- 
sons, particularly the members of the Northern Political Union, act as 
if they thought the country has hada bad bargain, notwithstanding 
the accompanying premium of ten thousand pounds. A meeting of 
Bank Proprietors held to-day to consider of Lord Auruorr’s plan 
for renewing the Charter. A resolution of approval carried almost 
unanimously. 

6th.—The Marquis WeLLestey reported to the Lords the following 
most gracious answer from his Majesty to their Lordships’ Address : 

“ I have already taken all such measures as appeared to me to be necessary for 
“ maintaining the neutrality which | had determined to observe in the contest now 
“ carrying on in Portugal.” 
—In the Commons, Col. Davies moved, 


“ That an humble Address be presented to His Majesty, regretting the continuancs 
of hostilities in Portugal, and expressive of the grateful acknowledgments of that 
“ House for the conduct pursued by His Majesty's Ministers with respect to the affairs 
** of that country.” 


oc 


For the motion 361 ; against it, 98; majority, 263. 
7th.—In the Commons, the debate on the Slave Emancipation mea- 
sure resumed. Several amendments proposed, and negatived by the 
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House. Mr. Stewart proposed to make the compensation TWENTY 
MILLIONS, instead of fifteen. And why not? “ It is as well to be 
hanged for a sheep as a lamb.”’ Only think! a proposition to lend 
fifteen millions, becomes one to give twenty, without exciting the least 
surprise. ‘“ Blest paper credit: what could we do without it! Let 
those to whom the compensation is to be given, take care that they do 
not imitate the dog in the fable, and let go the substance for the shadow. 

Sth.—According to the accounts from Constantinople, the Emperor 
of the Cossacks is predominant there, and has undertaken the protec- 
tion of the Sultan against the formidable Pacha. If the statements 
made respecting the conduct of the Sultan, in his degrading submissions 
to the Russians, be true, he can sink no lower. 

10th.—The Chronicle says— 

“The Church Rate influenza, a political epidemic of extracrdinary virulence, 
“is fast spreading over the country. ‘The smaller parishes catch the distemper of 
** the larger towns, and no Conservative precautions can keep out the new disease. 
“ese * * The fact is, that the people, crushed by the national and local taxation, 
“ by the assessed taxes, county-rates, poor-rates, and church-rates, naturally rid them- 
‘selves of that over which they have some popular control.”’ 


And yet this paper is the supporter of a Ministry that refuses all relief. 
——The Radicals have really no need to use any endeavours to bring 
either House of Parliament into contempt. The friends of social order, 
the Tory and Whig papers, are doing the work most completely. The 
Post describes the Honourable House as “ at once offictous and insolent, 
boisterous and servile, ignorant and precipitate ;" and adds, that it “ has 
contrived, by an almost inexplicable ingenuity, to be, in one brief 
Session, ridiculed, and doubted, and execrated, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other.’ This is the character of the Honourable House 
given by the Post. The Times, on the other hand, thinks we should 
jog on pretty well if we could get the Right Honourable House to har- 
monise with the other; and to this end proposes, as a beginning, to 
oust the Bishops from their seats ; to effect which desirable object, it 
expresses its “ belief that a serious effort will shortly be made.” 
11th.—As we expected, the newspapers were waiting to see and hear 
what others might do and say on the subject of the Bank Charter plan, 
Even the “ Leading” Journal waited to be led. To-day it comes out 
cautiously, in the shape of an article from its City correspondent, an- 
nouncing that “ The resolutions agreed to by the Committee of Country 
“ Bankers are conceived in a spirit of very strong opposition to them.” 
No doubt of it. The country bankers know perfectly well that the 
scheme would destroy their business, if attempted to be carried into 
effect ; for, carried into effect it never will be. The circulation in the 
country parts can only be increased by encouraging the issues of the 
country bankers, and not by throwing obstacles in their way. HuME 
(not Mr. Joseph) mentioned several ways by which the system might 
meet its death; one of which was by the hands of the “ Doctor.” 
Now, we really think that if “ DOCTOR” ALTHORP persevere with 
his present plan, the system is very likely to experience its euéhanasia 
in his hands. 7'wo prices will assuredly ensue ; and that, perhaps, would 
be the best termination of the concern. In order that there may be 
no doubt as to the feelings and intentions of the Ministers towards any 
Cobbett's Mag.—No. 6. 2T 
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part of the people who may be disposed to oppose them in their career, 
the Commissioners of “ his Majesty's ‘Treasury ” have put their hands 
into the people's treasury, and taken out two hundred pounds, which 
sum they have given to the widow of the deceased policeman, CULLY. 
We have not heard of their having even paid the doctors’ bills incurred 
by the unoffending persons who were bruised and maimed by the sur- 
viving policemen. However, this must be so; the supporters of “ social 
order” must be supported.——At the evening sitting of the Commons, 
vesterday, Lord Autuore delivered the King’s Answer to the Address 
which the House had voted in opposition to that of the Lords :— 


‘I have received, with great satisfaction, the expression of your concurrence in the 

policy I have pursued with reference to the affairs of Portugal, and you may be 
assured that I shall continue to act in the same w: ay, and will neglect no opportu 
* nity to use all the influence that is within my power, @s soon as possible, usefully 
‘and honourably to put an end to all the differences that now exist in that unhappy 
“* country.” 


ai 


“ 


His Majesty will neglect no opportunity to do it as soon as possible ! 

The Commons in committee resumed the consideration of the Slavery 
question, and, after a long debate, agreed to the resolution entitling all 
persons, being now slaves, to be registered as apprenticed slaves. Mr. 
STANLEY then proposed to make the compensation £20,000,000, instead 
of £15,000,000 as a loan, as originally proposed. The Right Hon. 
Secretary repudiated the praises bestowed upon the Government for in- 
troducing the measure, alleging that they could not avoid it without en- 
countering the greatest dangers. How long can a Government go on 
under such circumstances ? The Duke declared that Catholic Eman- 
cipation was not a matter of choice, but of necessity. Earl Grey said 
the same thing with regard to the Reform Bill; and now we find Mr. 
STANLEY seeking to avoid the responsibility of this most important 
measure, by saying, in effect,that the Government is forced into it! We 
have no doubt it is doing this, and many things besides, with great re- 
luctance. We suspect, however, that Ministers will ultimately find that 
they have incurred real re sponsibility. 

1 2th. —Some Members of Parliament seem to think that St. Ste- 
phen’s ( hapel will shortly hecome “ too hot to hold them.” We sus- 
pect there is too much daylight to please them. A certain description 
of persons “love darkness rather than light,” for a reason not necessary 
to be mentioned. We trust, however, that there will be no skulking. 
They have undertaken to “ settle the Currency ” again ; to emancipate 
the Negroes, and compensate the Negro owners ; to “ settle’ the future 
management of “our Empire in the East;’’ to make poor Mother 
Church again beloved by all her children, and to induce them to pay 
her tithes without grumbling: they have undertaken to do all this, and 
a great deal more ; and if there should be any disposition to skulk, we 
trust a call of the House will speedily bring the skulkers back to their 
posts. In short, we think that,after the declaration of Sir Robert Peet, 
in the case of the resolution for reducing the malt-tax, that the Blouse 
ought not to be bound by the votes of 311 members ; we think, after 
this, that nothing of any importance should be allowed to take place 
without a call of the House. And if the House is not bound by the 
vote of 300 and upwards of its members, why should the people be 
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bound by the vote of 40° This may, at some future time, become a 
very serious question | 

13th.—At the early sitting of the Commons, Mr. Rogsuck presented 
a petition from the Coroner's Jury who sat on the body of the police- 
man, CULLY, complaining of the proceedings which Government had 
adopted, impugning their verdict. When the three hours which the 
House has set apart for receiving petitions had expired, the Speaker 
quitted the chair, and the debate was adjourned. 

14th.—At the evening sitting of the Commons yesterday, Mr. CHARLES 
GRANT, in a speech of three hours and a half, brought forward his Reso- 
lutions on the subject of the East India Company’s Charter :-— 


“ Ist. That it is expedient that all His Majesty’s subjects should be at liberty to re- 

pair to the ports of China, and to trade in tea, and all the other products of the said 

empire, subject to such regulations and provisions for the commercial and political 
*‘ interests of this country as to the Government should seem meet and proper. 
“2nd. That it is expe ‘dient that if the Fast India Company should be induced to 
transfer to the Crown their estates and etfects on behalf of the Government of 
“ India, the Crown should take upon itself all obligations and liabilities whatsoever 
“ te which the said Company might be liable, subject to such regulations as might be 
determined by Parliament. 
“3rd. That it is expedient that the Government of India should remain in the 
hands of the East India Company, under such regulations as Parliament should 
- prescribe.” 


“ 


Passed unanimously. The Solicitor.General brought in a_ Bill to 
abolish imprisonment for debt. Lord Bacon says it is a characteristic 
of youth to “stir more than it can quiet: one would suppose these 


Whigs to be all youths !———If there be any truth in the old saying, 
never was there so fair a prospect for “ honest men” as at the present 
moment; for never was there so great a probability of a falling out 
amongst the “ Rogues.” We cannot trust ourselves to be more explicit, 
but must refer our readers to the Times and the Chronicle of to- day 
for “further particulars.’——-There is a statement in the True Sun 
of to-day, respecting the employment of a policeman as a spy upon 
the Political Unions, which forcibly recalls to our recollection the de- 
fence of the spy-system by Mr. (now Lord) BrouGuam, when, by 
means of those miscreants, Oliver, Castles, and Edwards, many men 
had been brought to the block.———At the morning sitting of the 
Commons, the debate on the Coroner's Jury’s petition was resumed, 
and the petition was finally laid on the table. 

15th.— At the evening sitting of the Commons yesterday, the House, 
in committee, resolved: “ That it was the opinion of that House, that a 
* certain sum of money should be advanced by Parliament to the Esta- 
“ blished Clergy of Ireland, in order to e able them to relieve the oceu- 
“ pying tenantry from the payme nt of tithe, the money to be payable by 
‘a land tax.” What next ?—The Glo says,‘ We suppose that it was 
“ with a view to the approaching crisis, which appears to be impending, 
“ {how awful !] from the threatened collision between the Houses of 
“ Jords and Commons, that a temporary grant was taken last night of 
* £100,000 only on the miscellaneous estimates; so that the Commons 
“ may retain in their hands the possession of the public purse, should 
“the violence of the Conservative spirit reject the Irish Chareh Re. 
“form Bill.” 
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17th.—At the early sitting of the Commons to-day, a great many 
petitions were presented on various subjects. One presented by Mr. 
‘TENNYSON we insert here, because it embraces, in a concise form, the 
three questions which we deem of the greatest importance as regards a 
real Reform of the Commons House of Parliament :— 


“ To the Honourable the Commons of the United Kingdom in Parliament 
“ assembled, the humble Petition of Artuur Rose, of Trinity Square, 
“ Newington, in the county of Surrey, colour and oil merchant, 
“ Showeth : 
* That your petitioner is one of those who did not participate in the general joy 
‘** on the occasion of the passing of the Act for Reforming your Honourable House. 
‘** That it appeared manifest to your petitioner, at the time the said Act was passed, 
* that it would not be followed by those practical measures of reform which the peo 
“ ple generally expected, and considered indispensable to their well-being; and that, 
** consequently, all those angry feelings, which it was the professed object of the Reform 
“ Bill to allay, would be again roused and increased in a tenfold degree by the dis 
“ appointment: an opinion which subsequent events and the present state of society 
** prove to have been, unhappily, too well founded. 
“ That your petitioner respectfully submits to your Honourable House, that if the 
“ notorious state of dependence in which a great part of those who have the privilege 
“ of voting for Members of Parliament is placed, did not imperatively call for the 
* protection of the Ballot, the disclosures of corrupt practices that have been made 
“ during the present Session, before Committees of your Honourable House, must 
“ convince every man who does not live by iniquity, that the protection of the Ballot 
“is indispensable to honest voting. 
“ That it appears to your petitioner thatit is absolutely necessary, toa due depend 
*“ ence of the representative upon the represented, that Parliaments should be of short 
“ duration; and, therefore, your petitioner deeply laments that your Honourable 
* House has delayed so just and desirable a measure as that of recurring to the wis¢ 
** practice of our ancestors by limiting the duration of Parliaments to one year. 
“ That, above all, your petitioner most earnestly desires to see restored, and duly 
“ enforced, that clause of the Act of Settlement which excluded from seats in your 
* Honourable House ‘all persons holding places of trust or profit under the King, or 
receiving pensions from the Crown ;’ being of opinion, with an Honourable Baronet, 
a member of your Honourable House, that there is more danger to the country from 
“ one hundred mercenaries in the House of Commons, than from one hundred thou 
sand mercenaries arrayed in arms against her. 
* That reason, and even a higher authority, instructs us, ‘a man cannot serve two 
masters ;’ & conspicuous instance of the truth of which was lately exhibited in the 
case of an Honourable Baronet, then a member of your Honourable House, who, 
finding the interests of his ‘two masters’ to clash, and unable to make up his mind 
“as to which he would ‘ serve,’ came to the resolution not to serve either. 
“ That your petitioner is confident that, by the adoption of the measures he has 
suggested, your Honourable House would immediately tranquillise the whole country ; 
render unnecessary all laws for punishing those who may attempt to bring you 
Honourable House into contempt; render unnecessary the existence of a large 
standing army; of a half-constable-half-soldier force, called a police; of courts 
** martial to perform the office of courts of justice: in short, render unnecessary all 
those things which, whilst they exist, must keep society in a constant state of fever, 
aud render the very existence of the Government precarious. 
“ Your petitioner, therefore, prays your Honourable House to pass without 
“ delay measures for taking the votes at elections by Ballot; for shortening 
“ the duration of Parliaments to one year; and for excluding from seats 
“in your Honourable House all persons holding places of trust or profit 
“ under the King, or receiving pensions from the Crown. And your 
* petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 


* 
. 


* 
- 


“A. ROSE.” 





The Country Bankers seem determined to make an effort to frustrate 


the Bank Charter plan of the Ministers, which they consider as having 
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been concocted with the Bank Directors and the “ monied men”’ in 
the City, with a view to deprive them of their long-enjoyed power and 
profit. They are about to call a public meeting of their body. 

ISth.—At the evening sitting of the Commons yesterday, the Bill for 
the regulation of the labour of “Children in Factories was read a second 
time, and ordered to be committed on Friday se’nnight. The House 
then went into committee on the Irish Church Temporalities Bill. 
After some discussion, all the clauses, to the 39th inclusive, were agreed 
to. Adjourned at HALF-PAST TWO In the Lords, a conver- 
sation took place on the subject of Political Unions, in consequence of 
the Earl of WixcHeLsea inquiring whether the Ministry intended to 
propose measures for putting down those Unions. Earl Grey replied, 
that no such measures were considered by the Ministers as necessary : 
the present laws were sufficient for the suppression of illegal assemblies. 
His Lordship might have added, that when the law was insufficient, 
they could exert “ a vigour be yond the law.’ 

19th.—At the evening sitting of the Commons yesterday, Colonel 
Evans brought forward his motion for a repeal of that part of the 
‘ Reform” Act which makes it a condition of the right of voting that 
the voter shall have paid the assessed taxes and the poor-rate. Out of 
658 members, 108 were present, of whom 24 voted with Col. Evans, 
and S84 against him! We are almost inclined to say of the proceedings 
of this House what the Duke said of the county meetings ; but when 
we reflect upon what the end will probably be, we are more inclined to 
think of a tragedy than a “ farce.” Mr. Fryer, alter presenting a 
petition from Wolverhampton, praying for such an alteration in the 
Corn Laws as should enable the working classes to live, proceeded to 
address the House, and concluded by moving for “ leave to bring in a 
« Bill to alter and amend the 9th Geo. IV. commonly called the Corn 
“ Bill.” Lord ALTHorP met the motion by the “ previous question.” 
The House divided: for the motion, 47; for the previous question, 
72. Sir ANDREW AGNEW moved for, and obtained, leave to bring 
ina Bill to amend the laws relating to the observance of the Lord's 
Day in Scotland. For the motion, 73; against it, 60. The House 
then went into committee on the Irish C hurch Temporalities Bill, and, 
after some discussion, and the postponement of clauses 54, 56, and 
64, proceeded as far as the 90th clause. 

20th.—At the evening sitting of the Commons yesterday, Mr. Wa. 
BrouGHAM moved the second reading of the General Registration Bill, 
which, after considerable opposition, was lost by a majority of 13, there 
heing—Ayes, 69; Noes, 82. The House then proceeded with the 
Irish Church Temporalities Bill, and agreed to several clauses. The 
Bill for Abolishing the Punishment of Death for breaking into a dwell- 
ing-house in the day-time, was read a third time and passed. 

21st.—At the early sitting of the Commons yesterday, a great many 
petitions were presented on various subjects, proving either that the 
people of England are the most unreasonable and unjust, or the most 
ill-treated, under the sun. We submit the alternative to Lord Grey, 
assuring his Lordship that he ought not to delay making up his mind 
on the subject. 
22nd.—We beseech the attention of the public to the proceedings in 
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the Honourable House last night. Here we have the most positive 
evidence of the compromise which, for some days past, it has been ru- 
moured had taken place between the Ministry and the Tories. ‘The 
House being in committee on the Irish Church Temporalities Bill, and 
having reached the 132nd clause, which reculates the manner of ascer- 
taining the purchase-money to be paid by the tenants or lessees of 
Church lands for the purchase of the fee- simple, &e., Lord OXMANTOWN 
moved to insert words to the effect that the mode pursue “din ascertain- 
ing the amount of such purchase-money should be in conformity with 
the practice which had hitherto been followed by archbishops and 
a in Ireland in granting renewals of leases ; which practice, the 
Noble Lord said, was not to take into account any improvement which 
had been made at the tenant’s own expense. This proposition was 
opposed by Mr. Straxiey, Doctor Lusnineron, and Lord AcHEsoy, 
but was carried by a majority of 36; there being 85 for it, and 49 
against it. The 147th clause directed— 


* That all monies which shall accrue to the credit of the Commissioners under this 
“ Act, inthe perpetuity purchase fund account, to be opened in the books of the Bank 
* of Ireland, shall be applied, in the first place, to replace all sums of money charged 
* on any parish for the purpose of building or repairing any church or chapel, to be 
“ raised by vestry assessment, whether such sums shall have been advanced by the 
trustees of first fruits in Ireland, or otherwise ; and the surplus applied to such pur 
poses as Parliament shall hereafter direct.” 


This clause Mr. STANLEY proposed to withdraw, in order, as he alleged, 
to prevent “ a collision between the two Houses”! He did, indeed, say, 
that by the amendment moved by Lord OxManrowN to the 132nd ¢ lause, 
the conte mplated surplus would be taken aw ay, or rather prevented from 
accruing ; but it is the sacrifice of the principle with which alone the 
public have to do; and this is too manifest to be mistaken. After 
several speeches from Mr. O'Coxne it, Mr. Home, Mr. Harvey, and 
other members, in opposition, the House divided: for Mr. STaNtey’s 
proposition, 280; for retaining the clause, 148! Now let us*see: Mr. 
STANLEY opposed Lord OxmanTowN’s amendment, but could find only 
49 members to vote with him; but when he proposed the withdrawal 
of a clause which, in Mr. O’CoxNeLu’s opinion, contained the “ essen- 
tial principle” of the Bill, and the withdrawal of which Mr. Grove 
said would “ be an absolute negative of the whole principle of the Bill,” 
he could bring up 280 members to vote with him, leaving him a ma- 
jority of 132, being within two of the whole number that voted in the 
previous division! This is a deliberative asse ambly, is it? A tyrant of 
old is said to have wished that the people he gove ‘rhed had but one 
neck ; our wish is, that the “ Reformed Constituency” had but one 
face, that we might see how it could bear to be looked at by the rest of 
the nation. 

24th. —At the morning sitting of the Commons, an inquiry was made 
by Sir S. WHaLvey respecting a “ mistake,” made by the Recorder of 
London, in ordering for execution a man named Job Cox, whose 
sentence of death had been commuted for that of transportation. Mr. 
Lame said that such “ mistakes’’ would be prevented in future, and that 
no such “ mistake”’ had heretofore occurred. Now, we have some recol- 
lection of a“ mistake” having occurred some years ago (we think 
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during the Shrievalty of Sir R. Pariiips), relative to a woman, who, 
along with a great many more, was ordered to be transported. The 
sentence upon this woman was not that of transportation ; but, by some 
“ mistake,’ the number ordered to be transported was one more than 
could be found, without taking the woman in question; and, as in the 
case mentioned by Hudibras, in which, to do “ impartial justice,” the 
old weaver was hanged instead of the man who “ preached and cobbled,” 
so, in this case, it was considered that “ impartial justice’’ required 
that the woman should be transported! Sir RicHarp, however, per- 
severed, and, in spite of the determination in others to pursue the “ stern 
“path,” Sir Ricuarp’s humanity prevailed. The conduct of the 
Ministers, on Friday night, is the theme of universal reprobation. The 
poor crazy Chronicle is their only apologist, for defender they have not 
one. The Times has spoken out on the subject in a way that would 
excite our admiration, if we did not know that paper—if we did not know 
that it would, without scruple, unsay to-morrow all it has said to-day. 
But this conduct of the Whigs ought not to surprise any body—they 

are now what they have always been. Let us see what they were fifty 
years ago, ac cording to Dr. Warsow, the late Bishop of L landaff : 


“ From the moment the coalition was formed between Lord Nortu and the men 
‘“‘ who had, for many years, reprobated, in the strongest terms, his political principles, 
“ T lost all confidence in public men. I had, through life, been a strenuous supporter 
of the principles of the Revolution, and had attached myself, in some degree, to 
that party which professed to act upon them ; but, in their coalescing with the 
Tories to turn out Lord SHELBOURNE, they destroyed my opinion of their disinter 
estedness and integrity. J clearly saw that they sacrificed their public principles 
to private pique, and their honour to their ambition. * * * * The Whig part 
of the Coalition Ministry, which was formed in April 1783, forced themselves into 
the King’s service. His Majesty had shown the greatest reluctance to treating with 
them. Their enemies said, and their adherents suspected, that if poverty had not 
pressed hard upon some of them, they would not, for the good of their country, have 
‘ overlooked the indignities which had been shown them by the Court ; they would 
* have declined accepting place, when they perfectly knew that their services were 
* unac ceptable to the King.’ —( See Anecdotes of his Life. ) 
25th.—Petitions continue to pour in from all parts, which gives pretty 
. ‘ = ] y 
full employment to the Commons at its early sittings. We are afraid, 
however, that the people will soon be driven to enter upon the next 
stage—the “ Reformed” House shows no disposition to attend to the 
prayers of those petitions.——The Country Bankers intend to stand up 
for their rights ; they held another meeting yesterday, on the subject of 
Lord ALruore’s plan. If the sapient Lord persist in his plan, we shall 
expect to hear of their claiming “‘ compensation.” Aud why not ?— 
they would surely have as much right as others to whom compensation 
is proposed to be given. 
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Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. XII. Nubia and Abyssinia. By the 
Rev. Micuart Russert, LL.D. Small 8vo. 1833. 

Tue Ethiopia of the ancients and the modern Abyssinia is alike an 
interesting subject for the historian and the philosopher. Viewed as the 
source of the civilisation of the heathen world, the early history of this 
country is valuable in the extreme ; and when we consider at what an 
early period it embraced the Christian religion, and from the peculiarity 
of its position, almost in the midst of the Mahometan empire, having at 
the same time to struggle for existence as a nation in the support of that 
religion, and to resist all the machinations of the Pope and the Jesuits 
to seduce them into an acknowledgment of their dependence upon the 
see of Rome ,—it is remarkable what a small portion of curiosity the 
civilised world has manifested about this extraordinary country. For 
many ages in Europe its name seems almost to have been forgotten ; 
and when the much-calumniated Bruce laid his Travels betore the 
public, the whole pack of dunces, with Dr. JoHNSON to halloo them 
on, spread their sweet voices, and ultimately drove a high-spirited and 
noble-minded man out of society, and nearly made him a misanthrope. 
Such men are always too numerous who aflect incredulity in all things, 
fondly imagining that their doing so betokens wisdom. The author 
of this volume has followed Major Heap in doing tardy justice to 
Bruce’s honour, and his fame as a writer; and we are glad to find 


that he reprobates the meanness of Mr. Sait, and that important 
personage Lord VALENTIA, in pandering to the prejudices of the public, 
hy endeavouring to trump up mistatements of Bruce. We agree in 
the justice of the following extract :— 


“ It is observed by the latest biographer of Bruce, that it was upon the recital of 
this fact that his ‘ reputation split, and sunk like a vessel which had suddenly struck 
upon a rock.” He was attacked on all hands with satire, ridicule, and even with 
grave argument ; and because he would neither suppress nor modify the description, 
he was denounced to the world as a fabulist, or a dreamer of dreams. Even so late 
as 1805, when Lord Valentia touched on the coast, Mr. Salt was pleased to state that 
he repeatedly inquired as to the truth of cutting flesh out of live animals, and ‘ all to 
whom we spoke denied its ever being done.’ But Pearce and Coffin, who remained 
in Abyssinia, and became intimately acquainted with the manners of the people, 
afterwards fully confirmed in the most literal acceptation of his words the whole 
narrative of Bruce on this disputed point. The former, in the journal published by 
Salt himself, relates that, when on a march, a soldier attached to the party proposed 
to cut out the shulada from one of the cows they were driving, to satisfy the cravings 
of their hunger. This term Mr. Pearce did not at first understand, but he was not 
long left in doubt upon the subject ; for the others having assented, they laid hold of 
the animal by the horns, threw it down, and proceeded without further ceremony to 
the operation. This consisted in cutting out two pieces of flesh from the buttock 
near the tail, which together he supposed might weigh about a pound. As soon as 
they had taken these away, they sewed up the wounds, plastered them over with cow- 
dung, and drove the animal forward, while they divided among their party the still 
reeking steaks. Mr. Coffin also declared to Major Head, that he had not only seen 
the excision performed, but that he himself has repeated it, and that he did so at 
Cairo in the presence of an English nobleman of high character, to whose name he 
publicly referred. , 

‘**A similar degree of scepticism has been entertained in regard to the mode of sup 
plying brinde, or raw meat, to the guests in the fashionable parties at Gondar, the 
capital of Abyssinia. When the company have taken their seats at table, a cow or 
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hull is brought to the door, and his feet strongly tied ; after which the cooks proceed 
to select the most delicate morsels, nearly in the manner described by the travellers. 
Before killing the animal, all the flesh on the buttocks is cut off in solid square pieces, 
without bones or much effusion of blood. ‘Two or three servants are then employed, 
who, as fast as they can procure the brinde, lay it upon cakes of teff placed like dishes 
down the table, without cloth or any thing else beneath them. By this time all the 
guests have knives in their hands, and the men prefer the large crooked ones, which 
in the time of war they put to all sorts of uses. The company are so ranged that 
one gentleman sits between two ladies; aud the former with his long knife begins by 
cutting a thin piece, which would be thought a good steak in England, while the 
motion of the fibres is yet perfectly distinct. 

“In Abyssinia no man of any fashion feeds himself or touches his own meat. The 
women take the flesh and cut it lengthwise like strings, about the thickness of one’s 
little finger, then crosswise into square pieces somewhat smaller than dice. This they 
lay upon a portion of the teff btead, strongly powdered with black pepper, or cayenne, 
and fossil salt, and then wrap it up like a cartridge. In the mean time the gentleman, 
having put up his knife, with each hand resting upon his neighbour’s knee, his body 
stooping, his head low and forward, and mouth open, very like an idiot, turns to the 
one whose cartridge is first ready, who stufls the whole of it between his jaws, at the 
imminent risk of choking him. This isa mark of grandeur. The greater the man would 
seem to be, the larger is the piece which he takes into his mouth; and the more noise 
he makes in chewing it, the more polite does he prove himself. None but beggars 
and thieves, say they, eat small pieces and in silence. Having dispatched this morsel, 
which he does very expeditiously, his neighbour on the other hand holds forth a 
second pellet, which he devours in the same way, and so on ull he is satisfied. He 
never drinks till he has finished eating; and before he begins, in gratitude to the fair 
ones who have fed him, he makes up two small rolls of the same kind and form. Each 
of the ladies opens her mouth at once, while with his own hand he supplies a portion 
to both at the same moment. ‘Then commence the potations, which, we are assured, 
are not regulated with much regard to sobriety or decorum. 

** All this time the unfortunate victim at the door is bleeding, but bleeding little; 
for so skilful are the butchers, that while they strip the bones of the flesh, they avoid 
the parts which are traversed by the great arteries. At last they fall upon the thighs 
likewise ; and soon after, the animal, perishing from loss of blood, becomes so tough 
that the unfeeling wretches who feed on the remainder can searcely separate the 
muscles with their teeth. 

“ In the description now given, we have purposely omitted some features which, it 
is not improbable, have been a little too highly coloured, if not even somewhat inac- 
curately drawn. But there is no reason to doubt the general correctness of the 
delineation, not excepting the grossest and most repulsive particulars. It is true that 
the statement has been called in question by Abyssinian travellers, especially by Mr. 
Salt, who seems to have derived peculiar gratification from exposing the slips of his 
predecessor; but itis no less true that the cutting of the shulada was denied ona 
similar authority, and yet no fact has been more fully established by the most unim- 
peachable evidence. 

“ Besides, neither Salt nor Pearce ever penetrated to Gondar, the metropolis of 
the empire, and the scene of its greatest luxury, sensuality, and pleasure. The latter 
of these gentlemen, too, in describing the marriage feast of the more respectable class 
of people, informs us that cattle are brought to the dvor to be slaughtered, and that 
the raw meat is handed about while it ‘still reeks and shivers under the large two-edged 
knife with which every man is furnished. Nor does he conceal that, at a certain stage 
of the entertainment, it is customary for all the party to become quite intoxicated ; a 
concession which might perhaps be regarded as implying all that Mr. Bruce has 
alleged against the morals of the Abyssinians.”’ 


The author has displayed great research in the historical part of 
the work, and that devoted to the architectural monuments; and the 
account of the present state of the country, its religion and literature, 
and manners and customs, is very interesting. It is one of the best 
volumes which have appeared in the “ Edinburgh Cabinet Library,” 
the best of the cheap series of works now coming from the press. 
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5S6 Critical Notice A 


The Mother's Manual; or, Illustrations of Matrimonial Economy. An 
Essay in Verse: with pdr Plates. (Said to be by Mrs. Trot 
Lore.) Il vol. Svo. London, 1833. 


Tue binding of this work consists of what would agreeably deceiv: 
the eyes of any one, even of a lady ; appearing, at first sight, to be 
superfine watered silk, though being, in fact, nothing more than paper. 
We have seldom seen so delicately-beautiful a sky-blue as its colour, 
and, as respects texture, and variety of gradation in light and shade, it 
hears so close a resemblance to the material it is intended to look like, 
that we feel bound to pronounce it one of the happiest specimens of 
imitation we have ever beheld. A piece of thin card, about an inch 
and a half square, and having inscribed upon it—* THE MOTHER'S 
MANUAL, 1833,” is placed in the centre of the left side of the cover ; 
the letters and figures being of finest gilt, and set off by a surrounding 
wreath of leaves of equal brightness and of a greater diversity of! 
shapes than even Nature could supply. 

To the Preface, which is in verse, there is a short note in prose, which 
abounds in good sense. It is a commentary on one of the many infa 
mous passages written by Miss MarTINEAU ; as follows :-— 


“ Do you be on the watch to lessen the number of dwellings as much as you can, 

and I will use my pastoral influence in inducing the young folks to delay the pub 
* lheation of their banns till they have something beside a bare shelter to begin with.” 

Home s Abroad, p- 3 1. 

* Assuredly ” (says the author of The Mother’s Manual) “ the prudent forethought 
‘ which would induce a young couple to wait ‘till they have som thing besides a bar 
‘ shelter to begin with,’ would be highly desirabl ; but let the ponnen economist 
‘take care, that while he advocates one virtue he does not “trail upon others 

Among the few blessings which the poor enjoy in common with the rich, the afiec 
* tions of the heart stand foremost: must these be checked, chilled, and unnaturally 
* restrained—at the moment when they plead the strongest—to lessen the burdens ot 
‘the poor-rates? The remedy must go deeper, or the cure will not be radical.” 


Altogether, this volume is the handsomest piece of book-furnitur: 
for a lady's boudoir that has yet tappeared, We have never met with any 
publication of the kind half so elegant and ornamental ; and, cer- 
tainly, no one will see the outside of it without joining their praises t 
those we here beg to offer to that ingenious individual, whoever he may 
be, in the results of whose labours we have found so much to adinire. 


Sketches on Greece and Turkey. vol. vo. 1833. 


‘THis is one of those pleasant wossiping works, of which we have so 
many at the present day, which, without communicating any thing 
either very new or very interesting, still are by no means devoid 
amusement. The author seems to be an enthusiast in the cause of 
Greece and Grecian independence, and seems to have either visited the 
various characters he describes in propria persona, or to have been 
most industrious in collecting interesting anecdotes concerning them. 
In fact, the first part of the work is composed entirely of a collection 
of historiettes of many of the Greek chieftains and of the rulers, who 
have so long contrived, amonest them, to render the most beautitul 








country in the world little better than a howling wilderness. Some ot 
these anecdotes are, however, characteristic of the personages whose 
manners they are intended to describe; whilst others are either too 
cood, or bear too many marks of the author’s imagination, to be very 
exact resemblances of their original. We might instance the character 


of CoLocorrRont, which the author seeks, in his tale of “ The Castle of 


Caritena,” to have drawn more from the beau-idéal of Byrow’s romantic 
Pirate, than the rascally, bloodthirsty, pilfering, faithless scoundrel, 
which the acts of that very exemplary personage show to have been 
the real character of CoLocorront. We suspect that the author has 
painted from fancy rather than fact, when he makes the acts of that 
brigand to originate in revenge for an injury done to friend and coun- 
try, instead of an over-leaning towards the attainment of his own base 
desire of acquiring money. Independently of this, it strikes us that 
inany of these stories, illustrating the character of the Greeks, are merely 
copies of anecdotes to be found in the recent works of SLapE and 
PRANKLAND. These, however, are small blots: the book is amusing, 
and serves to pass away an hour pleasantly enough; and, whether if 
be a record of the bond fide travels of an individual, or a compilation 
from modern Travels in those countries, (for the author's name is not 
mentioned,) it is good light reading, and as such we may recommend 
it to our friends. ; 


Sketches of Canada and the United States. Svo. 1833. 


Tur author of this book has long resided in Canada, and taken a 
very ac live part in the polities of the colony. We have often regretted 
the want of information which the public in this country evince on 
subjects of a political nature—those relating to the internal govern- 
ment of the Colonies. We can have no sympathy for them until we 
are acquainted with the reasons of their discontent; and most assuredly 
they can have small chance of relief without the aid of their brethren 
in this country. We have found more information of this valuable 
ature in this volume than we were prepared to expect from the title : 
it might with more propriety be called “ Evidence on the Political 
State of Upper Canada.” But the writer has not confined himself to 
political subjects ; and the volume abounds with much pleasant gos- 


siping matter on manners and opinions in the United States and 
Canada. 


A System of Geography. By Tuomas Ewixc. Fourteenth Edition. 
I vol. Svo. = ES33. 





Tue suecess of this book has been deserved. It is, although an 
adunirable class-book, not a mere school-book : if might be put into 
any man’s hands to his advantage. As adapted to juvenile education, 
it os superior to those mere catalogues of prope r Halies which were 
me our only ir< ographical works for the se Of Sé hools In this one, 
ve have not only the plivsical geography but that ol thr political and 
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588 Literary Intelligence. 











civil, detailed in accounts of religion—government—army and navy 
manners and customs—language—literature—and manufactures and 
commerce. It is a volume well fitted for self-tuition. 








The Lover. Part L. Svo. 


Tuis is a new cheap periodical, of a superior cast to the generality 







| of such productions. It is chiefly a collection of light literature, very 

well selected, and from sources that display in the compiler an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the ancient’ poetry and old literature of the 
country. 









LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 






BOOKS FORTHCOMING. 





Mr. Brockedon has in the Press a volume containing his Personal Narrative of the 
Journeys he made to illustrate the Passes of the Alps. 

: Portuguese Expedition to Oporto. By Capt. A. M. J. 
J On Man: his Motives, their Use, Operation, Opposition, and Results. By William 
Bagshaw. 

Travels in the United States of America and Canada. By J. Finch, Esq. 

A new work from the pen of Lady Morgan is aunounced, entitled “ Dramatic 
Scenes from Real Life.” 

Conrad Blessington, a Tale. By a Lady. 

Traditionary Stories of Old Families, and Legendary Ulustrations of Family His- 
tory; with Notes, Historical and Biographical. By Andrew Picken. 

On the Ist of July, the First Number of a New English Version of “ Le Regne 
Animal,” or, “The Animal Kingdom.” 

On the Ist of July, No. I. of the Encyclopedia of Romance. Conducted by the 
Rev, Henry Martineau. 



















PUBLICATIONS, 





NEW 










Sketches of Greece and Turkey. 1 vol. 8vo. 
The Mother’s Manual, a Poem. 1 vol. Svo. 
Sketches of Canada and the United States. By W. L. Mackenzie. 1 vol. Svo. 
Observations on the English Jury Laws. By David Booth. Svo., stitched. 

Lo Studio: a new Periodical on the Fine Arts, published twice a month. Svo. 
Aikin’s Memoirs of Charles I. 2 vols. Svo. 
Constable’s Miscellany, Volumes 78 and 79; Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. 

2 vols. 18mo. 

Gregory’s Memoir of R. Hall. 12mo. 
Gaskell’s Manufacturing Population of England; with an Examination of Infant 

Labour. S8vo., 

The Repealers. By the Countess of Blessington. 3 vols. post Svo. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Campbell. 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Shelley Papers; Memoir of Percy Bysshe Shelley, &c, Sm. Svo. 

Memorials of Felix Neff. By T.S. Ellerby. 

Horace Walpole’s Letters. 3 vols. Svo. 

Rev. W. Howel’s Remains, by W. P. Moore, being a cvllection of extracts from 
his Sermons. I2mo. 

rhe Spy System, 1 vol, 8vo. 
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THE THEATRE. 














































THE KING’S THEATRE. 


Cintr-Damoreav and Ruprnt have left the Opera ; but, as a compensation for 
their absence,we were treated with a new opera, called Norma, produced for Pasta’s 
benefit. ‘The music is by BELLINI, but is by no means the most felicitous of his pro 
ductions ; a fact which we think is owing to the heaviness of the subject,which affords 
but little scope to the light and graceful character of composition for which his works 
are generally conspicuous. Norma has, nevertheless, many very exquisite pieces of 
melody ; while the acting of Pasta would render delightful a much less intrinsically 
attractive opera.—We have had nothing new in the ballet department; but we wit- 
nessed a very pleasant novelty a few nights since, in the shape of a concert by PaGa- 
NINI, attended by a very scanty audience. We were glad to find, among the aristo- 
cratic frequenters of the Opera, a disposition to mark their displeasure at the mean- 
nesses which have lately been exposed in the Maestro’s character. 


DRURY-LANE 





AND COVENT-GARDEN. 


It was not until nearly the end of the month that the theatre-going people found 
out—what we and others of the Press, both monthly and diurnal, long ago told 
them—that Madame Macipran and La Sonnambula were worth going to see ; 
and now it is that, after it has been played we know not how many “ last nights” at 
Drury-Lane, it is in the course of being performed we know not how many nights more 
at Covent-Garden,—Madame MaA.ispran’s charming singing and acting drawing 
crowded audiences. TEMPLETON, notwithstanding his stupid acting, deserves great 
credit ; he gets great applause for his singing. — The Students of Jena was produced 
at Drury-Lane early in the month; Madame MALIBRAN went through her arduous 
character very effectively. ‘The Students’ chorus is a very fine one, and it was well 
sung by the German company, who have been performing at Covent-Garden. 


THE 





OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


This theatre will shortly close for its present occupiers, after a very successful 
season. The Bridal Promise is the only new thing which has been brought out 
here. It was quite successful. The music has no very striking feature, and the best 
we can can say of it is—it is only pretty. ABBOTT opens the Coburg under the new 


” 


name of “The Royal Victoria Theatre :” we wish him much success, 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


The manager of this house has strengthened his company by a great accession of 
talent. He has engaged FarrREN, Madame VeEstrRis, and Miss Taytor. We have 
no doubt that matters will now be managed with more spirit, and, consequently, the 
house will fill better. There has been nothing new produced during the month, ex- 
cepting a trumpery farce; but the Beggar’s Opera was played, and we have much 
atisfaction to bear witness to the delectable manner with which Miss TURPIN plaved 
Polly,—it was faulty, from having too much ornament; but, such Js the public taste, 
those parts were nest applauded, 















Kahibitions. 







ASTLEY’S AMPHITIIEATRE. 





We wish Mr. Ducrow would withdraw that stupid noisy piece he calls The Siege of 
Trey—such sound and fury as we never heard. The Chinese Games, by which he 





has been astonishing the children, grown-up and young, is a beautiful sight, and does 






the getter-up great credit. We have not had the pleasure of seeing Mr. Ducrow 






himself in the ring, and therefore, at present, we cannot relate any of his wondrous 







deeds. 


THE SURREY THEATRE. 







We have attended this theatre to witness a new piece, called Jonathan Bradford, 
It has not much of the death’s head and bloody bones, which the Minors delight 






so much in. There are some comic scenes in it which pleased us much. We may 





safely say, it is a very creditable production, on the whole. 









ENHIBITIONS. 





NATIONAL GALLERY OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE.—MR. MARTIN’S PICTURES. 





Mr. MartTin’s Pictures are a great accession to the other attractions of this very 






' 

| agreeable lounze. The Fall of Nineveh,” which we never remember to have seen 
i placed in a better light, for general effect, as well as enabling the spectator to discern 
: >< , 
’ all the exquisite groupings of the figures; and the earlier productions of the Artist’s 






pencil—* Sin and Death,” and *‘ Macbeth on the Heath’’—should be the means of 






attracting crowds to these rooms, considering the sum required for admission. 










OF NIAGARA. 





THE 





FALLS 









From the taste or curiosity of the public running so strong on all things relating 


to America, we have no fear that this speculation of Mr. Burrorp will turn out so 






badly as the “ Stirling Castle” one. It was a superb picture; and their not gomg to 


see it, said little for the taste of the town. The “ Falls of Niagara” cannot I 






considered equal to It; every thing is sacrificed to effect, and, from the smallness of 





the room, even that is not attained—though we must confess that the idea which it 





presented to our mind of the magnitude and sublimity of the Falls, was unlooked-for 


by us. 
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MARKETS. 


Corn Marker, Mark Lane, June 24th. 


BRITISH GRAIN (PER QUARTER), 


&, s. 


Wheat, Essex and Kent..Red 56 to 58 extraG0 .. White ....ceeecees 
Suffolk & Norfolk .... — 35to57 


West Country ........66. — 30 
Northumberland & Scotch... — — 
GN pate rnekessaawenaiey, © OE 
BU: weteesnesans er 
BUCKWHEAT o«ics ne 
BARLEY, New Malting, fine nominal..... 


Grinding ..... 


Matt, Brown, Old, 38 ...........-New 5O 


SO eee ee a iii Gite aaa avec 14 
DEAME, Ki. ekki dency ae seeeychccree an 
Harrow and Small......... — 36 
Peas, Boiling, NOW i «ico de -asie.s a 10 
Maple ........ ye ee ee sua 
Oars, English Feed 2.00 vccsevas cuawuee 
SO, EL. cing ecné'e dle eemis @ od eee 
Scotch Common...... abn e teks 21 
Do, Potatoe ..... ee ee eee ee mie 
SN WO cee b weds kbse kie ere i 
POE 6st ane cesens as pies eal 
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Spanish Hard 44s 50s. Soft 50 52 
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60 
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O7 
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11 
42 
31 
23 
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21 
22 
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In Bond 


&. 


&, 


S0to 1 


94 32 
25 34 
24 34 
214 32 
3 4 

25 42 
36 42 
22 30 
22 25 
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FOREIGN GRAIN—(ContTInvep). 


Free. In Bond. 

s. s. s. s. s. s. 

BEANS, Tick cee ecccccec cee rv deton4 ee Small .+-30t037 24 to Wt 

PROUOTTERORT cs 2 oc vécccececccccecce : 33 22 24 

Pras, Non-Bailers ... .- Boiling..35 40 24 30 

Oats, Dutch and Friesland, Brew......... 21... #1 16 

Do. Do. Feed ccc “es Me li 12 

Russi PP ousceseeneendbasas . ee ‘ 1s ll 12 

Mee burg and Pomeranian ditto. 15 WG. 9 10 

Holst@n and Danish ditto S's 2 
FLOUR, Dawaig.. ose arrel) 2 26)-- 
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AN ABSTRACT OF THE CURRENT PRICES AT FOREIGN MARKETS, 
Wheat. Barley. Oats. | Linseed. 
| 
a & cs. 2 a & os dia @ 8 dia & a & 
Antwerp. ..cccsces : 6to38 6to23 914 Utolb Otois O 
Aschangel eee . hard ( 6. 21 ‘ 8 7 7 oe 8 








Bremen .. 22 0..28 4 0..15 0 8 6..10 
Copenhagen ...... 0..23 0..13 O10 O..11 
Danish Islés 0..23 0) 12 0..13 O10 O..11 
Danzig, high mixed 3: 0..36 , 
. citi 23 0..3t off %.0--16 ON 0..12 
Hamburgh.. ‘ 23 0..28 3) 0..16 6 9 0..10 
Kiel 2 0..23 ‘ -.13 & 8S O..10 
Koenigsberg ...... 0..30 é > OO O..12 
are »»--White 49 0O,.49 
caecee red 40 0..44 - 
22 0..23 0] 12 0..13 09 
Memel : 27 0..30 4 0..16 310 
39 «20..48 6. 5 010 


. -~ 


Odessa eeeee e Le | 0. .26 


Ostend . : 0..40 17 

ae = ee Fas "6,20 8) 9..15 610 8..10 1131 
“ eecce..hussian § 

PN cccccceeee BD O..98 GC »..13 610 6,..12 O 

Rotterdam . 37 6..42 9) 3..22 615 6..§ 035 

St. Petersb. Kubanka = a 28 9) 19 610 5..12 032 

Stettin sco BO OS wa 010 te 

Trieste? oe 28 4..: ‘ es 412 ..14 436 

Weimar ...ceeesee 22 O..2 rok 5 Wl0 O,, 6 


HOP MARKET, BOROUGH, June 24. 


The reports from the plantations are partially unfavourable, and old Hops main 
7% ined fally their former rates. The duty is estimated at £170,000, 


PRICE OF STOCKS, June 27. 
3 per Cent. Consols, for Account, Bank Stock .. ....203 to 204 
July ZA woes .» S897 to 90 | Exchequer Bills 30s to Ss 
3 per Cent. Reduced SSé to ; | India Bonds oeee eels ta dls 
4 per Cent, .» ++ L024 to j 
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